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THE PEACE CONGRESSES OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOREWORD 


AT the outset, I would state frankly the point of view from 
which these lectures were originally written and which recent 
events have tended to emphasize rather than to change. I 
believe with all my heart that a congress to make peace at 
this time, while a single invading soldier stands victorious on 
the soil of France or Belgium, would be an irreparable 
calamity in the history of the world. America has weighed 
the evidence and is convinced that this war was started, 
deliberately and without pity, for ends of selfish national 
aggrandisement. She is convinced that the means for prose- 
cuting the war have been chosen and used in the same spirit. 
The Lusitania, Belgium, and the smoking ruins of northern 
France have become to us the blazing symbols of great 
wrongs which must be righted. Billions of gold, the blood 
of brave men, will not have been spent in vain if these ends 


_can be achieved. And a right peace seems far enough away 


to-day. America has highly resolved and does not regret 
her resolution. She has counted the cost and is willing to 
make the sacrifices. But it is no treason to our high purposes 
to say that she will always fight with her constant thought 
on the day of peace and of good will which is to come. It is 
the fact that these are the supreme preoccupations of man- 
kind, which may give a certain timeliness to lectures in which 
we shall turn back to three great peace congresses of other 
days, not so much to tell again the story of their incidents, 
37 
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as to study the principles which determined their results 


and the quality of their statesmanship in the light of our 
present situation and of our future hopes. 


Any bibliography of this subject would be evidently out — 


of place in this connection, but the author would mention the 
recent essays by Charles Downer Hazen, William Roscoe 
Thayer, Robert Howard Lord, and Archibald Cary Coo- 
lidge, which were published when these lectures were almost 
completed, but in time to prove of very considerable assis- 
tance. Among the newer books, Kornilov’s ““Modern Rus- 
sian History” and Seymour’s “Diplomatic Background of 
the War” are worthy of special attention. 
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I 
THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


NOVELIST of his day said of Lamartine that he had 
raised History to the level of Fiction. The fear of 
earning similar praise has made many another historian tell 
a simple story of events which sometimes seem unrelated to 
all that came before or after. But in stern times like these 
it is more than ever evident, as Morley has so finely said, 
that “We are all of us a good many hundreds of thousands 
of years old two minutes after we find our way into the mid- 
wife’s arms,” and also this from the same wise man, that 
“Progress is a working belief that the modern world will 
never consent to do without.” The historian may safely 
write in the light of this belief, if he only keep in mind what 
Oliver Cromwell said to the Presbyterian elders, “My 
brethren, in the name of Christ, I beseech you to think it 
possible that you may be mistaken!”’ 

To judge the work of statesmen by future events to them 
unknown or only dimly guessed seems scarcely fair; and yet 
it is the only test which can ever be applied. All statesman- 
ship must ever have something of the prophetic quality. The 
judgment of posterity is the truest measure of a man’s great- 
ness. Did he read aright the principles of progress and of 
life? Did he guide his own generation in such a way as to 
prepare the way for other generations to live in better times ? 
Or did he only solve the immediate problem and leave his 
real task to be performed by some wiser man? ‘These are 
the questions which we must ask of the men of other ages; 
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and especially in these days, when surely another peace con- 


ference will be meeting, these are the questions which we 
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must ask of Metternich, of Talleyrand, of Napoleon, and — i 


of Disraeli. 

History is the study of some period in the life of men in 
the light of some future. Every day throws all the past into 
new perspective and demands a new emphasis and a new 
explanation. Incidents and men which seemed insignificant 
yesterday, to-day are chosen as the important realities of 
their times. It is for this reason that even if no new docu- 
ments are brought to light and no new episodes are discoy- 
ered, there must ever be a new history in every age. The 
supreme function of the historian as distinguished from the 
mere annalist is always selective. He does not necessarily 
take his stand on the present or the imagined future and 
select his past to explain that present or future, but he must 
inevitably take that stand on some position beyond the one 
he is describing. Otherwise there is no possibility of feeling 
the sweep of events or of choosing any scheme to reduce 
their multiplicity to order. And the surest and most inter- 
esting standpoint for the study of any period, however 
remote, is usually either the present or some period not too 
distant which is still living in imagination with all the rich 
connotations of reality. 

No one can hope that historical work will really be final 
any more than one can hope that work in any living science 
will be final. To-morrow and day after to-morrow our his- 
tory will inevitably be different, not only in the extent of its 
content but also in its fundamental and scarcely defined point 
of selection. Even the scientific German historians were 
absolutely unable to tell the story of the Roman Empire or 
of the Papacy without showing in every line what it was 
which had significance for their own age. Complete detach- 
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ment would be not a virtue but a calamity, for at the best 
even truth is necessarily relative. 

_ It is this never ending and seemingly hopeless quest which 
makes history neither the past life of man itself, for that is 
too vast and beyond discovery, nor the documents and books 
which are stored up in musty libraries, important and for- 
gotten, but a living study of a past which shall illumine and 
give hope and significance to some present, either lingering 
in our memories of yesterday or yet only dimly realized and 
expected. In his forward look the historian is like the states- 
man, and History stands like Statesmanship with the ruddy 
glow of the dawn of future ages shining on her upturned 
face. 

In such a spirit, when the next great peace congress shall 
meet, to-morrow or day after to-morrow, whether it shall 
go down into history as the €ongress of Amsterdam, or 
Madrid, or Antwerp is comparatively insignificant. What 
will really matter is whether it has within it enough of genius 
and good will to make its work a landmark in the progress 
of the human spirit. How will it differ in the men who com- 


pose it, in the methods which they pursue, in the principles 


which guide them, and in the ends which they achieve from 
those five or six great congresses of other ages? 

Before the time of the Thirty Years’ War there were no 
international congresses for the very good reason that na- 
tions and states in the modern sense of these terms were just 
crystallizing out of the welter of the Middle Ages. We are 
so familiar with the idea of a state living its more or less 
sovereign life among its fellows that it is easy to forget what 
a really new thing is a world composed of separate states 
living together in a family, with their rivalries and quarrels, 
and with the necessity of building up a new code of morals, 
or of law, corresponding to the older, ever changing means 
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of social control of individuals which have been building 
from the earliest days of human society. The ancient world 
knew either tribes which were regularly at war with all alien © 
tribes and which were not limited by any such modern inven- 
tions as definite territorial limits or frontiers, or else it knew 
great empires which united all these racial groups by mili-, 
tary prowess and by the fiction of common heritage. The 
intense rivalry of wandering tribes reappeared in the Middle 
Ages, and seemed to swallow all there was of civilization in 
the devouring flood of their invasions. The old idea of unity 
still lived on in theory in the Holy Roman Empire, whose 
essential qualities were best described in the famous sarcasm 
of Voltaire. But order reappeared only when tribes had 
succumbed to those warlike rulers, the nobles, and these in | 
turn had been united by the prowess and the paid armies of a 
the kings, the real founders of that very modern human } 
institution which we call the State. A state, in the sense of © 
a group of people living together within a definite territory, 
having an orderly civilization, and bound together by the i 
invisible bond of a common allegiance and a common loy-! 
alty, certainly did not exist on the face of the earth much 
before the beginning of the seventeenth century. There. | 
were, of course, groups of people who already had many of! 
the marks of the state, but in a general sense it is safe to say. 
that men knew kings, and churches, and families, and tribes, 
and empires long before they knew states; and even in the 
sixteenth century no amount of explanation could really have. 
made a man understand what we now mean by patriotism, 
nor why the Englishman stands with uncovered head at the 
strains of his national anthem, nor what the Stars and Stripes: - 
means to an American. For these are ideas which belong to 
the realm of deep feeling rather than of pure reason, and 
are not to be reduced to the cold limits of a syllogism. 
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The Congress of Vienna 43 
The Congress of Westphalia, which closed in 1648, was 


- the first great international congress of any kind. For this 
reason alone it is certainly one of the supremely significant 


events in the history of the world. Although some of its 
problems now seem remote, yet it is to be remembered as 


_ the mark of a new era, and, if for nothing else, as the point 


at which the influence of that great jurist, Hugo Grotius, 
began to teach men new ideas of international right and 
wrong at the very dawn of the society of nations. In the 
following century another congress sat at Utrecht, settling 
affairs of great moment to the powers involved, and fur- 
nishing another early precedent for the international con- 
gresses which were to be so important a feature of European 
history in the age of Metternich. These earlier congresses 
were genuinely international, but, in their composition and 
their etiquette, they sometimes seemed assemblies of princes 
and kings rather than gatherings of sovereign and indepen- 
dent nations. Their problems, too, have something of the 
medizval flavor. It is only when we get to the Congress of 
Vienna that we meet our distinctively modern problems and 
find as if in solution those ideas which are the centre of the 
immense conflict of to-day. 

The world had gone a long distance forward in the hun- 
dred years which lay between Utrecht and Vienna. At 
Utrecht the slave trade was still regarded merely as a valu- 
able commercial privilege which bore no relation at all to 
morals or to law. England sought and gained for herself 
the monopoly of the trade between Africa and the Spanish 
empire in America. At Vienna, the English representatives, 
under the influence of Wilberforce, took the lead in securing 
the passage of a resolution in which all the states promised 
to do their best to secure the abolition of the iniquitous busi- 
ness. The promise was none too definite, since no special 
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date was’ mentioned at which it was to be fulfilled; but in ‘ 
spite of this defect it was clearly a step in advance. Justas 
the humanitarian ideas of which Bentham was the prophet 
were behind this provision, so the influence of Adam Smith 
and the classical economists appeared in the measure, also 
adopted unanimously, that international rivers should be 
open to the commerce of all. This idea applied especially 
to the Rhine, and has since been greatly expanded in special 
treaties. It is under this principle that American vessels 
have free passage through the waters of the St. Lawrence, 
and that most of the other great rivers of the world are 
open to the commerce of the nations. The opening of the 
Scheldt, by which Antwerp gained access to the sea, had been 
bitterly opposed by England for fear that the Belgian city 
might come to be a rival to her own great port of London. 
This had been one of the reasons which had led her to de- 
clare war against the French Republic in 1793. But now 
all were willing to have this very important river, which rises 
in Belgium and reaches the sea in Holland, made one of the 
great doors which lead into northern Europe. As a result, 
at the opening of the present war Antwerp had become the 
third port in the world. The nations which are to-day fight- 
ing for the redemption of Antwerp are in reality fighting for 
a principle which was definitely established at the Congress 
of Vienna. In opening the rivers the congress was really 
saying that above the special interests and desires of each 
individual state there are rights which belong to all. It was 
the first small plank in a common law for the nations which 
was to serve as a limitation on the idea of absolute and 
unlimited sovereignty. And it takes no great prophet to 
foresee that the time will come, however slowly, when states 
will recognize that complete sovereignty is as impossible in 
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a world of other states as complete liberty is to the indi- 
vidual in a society of other individuals. 

‘The occasion for the Congress of Vienna was as dramatic 
as it well could be. Only two years before it opened, Napo- 
leon had entered Russia on the expedition which was to 
_ light the flame of national patriotism among the blazing 
ruins of Moscow. What kings had been unable to accom- 
plish, the aroused people of Europe did at the Battle of the 
Nations, which set the seal of defeat on the grand army of 
the Empire and drove its once invincible hosts in flight back 
across the Rhine, on that perhaps most memorable of all 
October days, just a year before our diplomats arrived at 
Vienna. The military genius of the great soldier was never 
quite so supremely great as it was in the marvellous cam- 
paign in which he sought to stave off the inevitable and to 
save his capital and his throne. Fighting against vastly 
superior numbers, he balked and then defeated them, caus- 
ing them to fall back by the rapier-like thrust of his little 
army against their line of communications, until finally the 
supreme gambler had played his last card and his enemies 
had bivouacked in triumph in the streets of Paris. Even 
then, in utter disregard of human life, he would have thrown 
his brave men on the entrenchments of his own late capital 
if it had not been for the defection of Marshal Marmont. 
“T am still the man of Wagram and of Austerlitz!’’ he 
exclaimed when he heard that Paris had fallen; and even 
with his abdication signed he sprang from his seat and said 
to his assembled marshals, who had certainly served him 
well on many a hard-fought field: ‘Gentlemen, let us tear it 
up. We can beat them yet.” But they were disillusioned, 
discouraged, and inexorable, and so the man of Wagram 
became for the moment the man of Elba. 
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- When Paris was about to fall, Napoleon had ordered all 
his official family to leave the city and to join him outside. 
Among them was Talleyrand, who had been the grand 
chamberlain of the empire ever since it was created in 1804. 
Talleyrand was one of those adroit men to whom accidents 
always happen opportunely. During the trial of Louis XVI 
the famous chest was discovered back of the wainscoting 
where the royal carpenter had placed it with all its incrimi- 
nating documents. Among the contents were papers which 
our good bishop of Autun might have found most difficult to 
explain to the satisfaction of even so mild a man as Roland. 
For Talleyrand was not only a bishop, having been kept 
from the army in his youth by a hereditary lameness, but he 
was also the chief author of the famous civil constitution of 
the clergy, which placed the priests under the control of the 
state. At the very moment when he was carefully buttering 


his bread on one side by this very radical measure, he was. 


also in communication with the royal family, trying to help 
Mirabeau to preserve the monarchy in some more satisfac- 
tory and constitutional guise. Letters to royal personages, 
however innocent they might have seemed when written, 
were evidently not good forms of life insurance in the year 
of the September massacres, when France was surrounded 
by her enemies and when great Danton was arousing her to 
action with his “L’audace, encore l’audace, toujours l’audace, 


et la France est sauvée!” Fbrtunately for him, when these. 


embarrassing letters fell into the hands of Roland, Talley- 
rand was also helping to save France on an unofficial diplo- 
matic mission at London. If Louis had not been guillotined, 
as he so richly deserved to be, Talleyrand might have per- 
suaded Pitt to keep England out of the war and so changed 
greatly the course of human history. It is probable that 
even then the Scheldt might have rankled in her generous 
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soul even more than the death of the stupid king. How- 
ever that might have been, Talleyrand failed in his first im- 
portant diplomatic venture not because he was not a great 
diplomat, but because the stars in their courses had fought 
against him, as they have frequently done against other 
lesser diplomats before and since. 

Needless to say, our bland bishop with the club-foot did 
not return to Paris. Instead he travelled for his health in 
America, living in Philadelphia, seeing everything which 
might be learned superficially, and failing wholly to under- 
stand the spirit of the young Republic, as he showed soon 
after his return to France. ‘There times had greatly 
changed. Danton and Robespierre were dead. The cannon 
of Vendémiaire had awakened France from her dreams. 
Talleyrand became the minister of foreign affairs in the 
Directory. It was in this connection that he appears in 
American history as the central figure of the incident of the 
“X Y Z” despatches. His utter contempt for the American 
representatives, who came to secure some redress for the 
injuries which their neutral commerce was suffering at the 
hands of France, his attempts to turn their plea to his own 
financial account through blackmail, the ringing words of 
President Adams, and the naval war which followed are the 
subjects of another story. 

Talleyrand’s picture has been drawn in two chapters of 
Carlyle’s great epic. He first appears in “The Procession” 
as one of the members of the National Assembly, and again 
his very soul is placed before us in the passage in which the 
Scotch historian describes the strange Festival of the Con- 
federation, that assembly in which was celebrated the fall of 
the Bastille. Talleyrand ascended the elevated altar in the 
midst of the pouring rain, in full canonicals, his mitre on his 
head, and around his waist the tricolored sash of the nation. 
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It was on this occasion that he is said to have turned to one 
of his companions, just as the solemn religious festival was 
about to begin, and whispered: “Don’t make me laugh!” 
Napoleon himself has left on record a short and pithy 
character sketch of his minister. On their last interview in 
1814 he said: “You are a coward, a liar, a thief. You do 
not believe even in God. You would sell your own father.” 
But then Napoleon may have been prejudiced, though he 
certainly had every reason to recognize a master liar when 
he saw one, belonging himself to the very first rank of the 
great liars of history. Talleyrand, like Fouché, had been a 
man of too keen intellectual powers to serve even a master 
like Napoleon blindly. He used his important position to 
secure for himself a great fortune extracted from the un- 
lucky princes along the Rhine who lost their estates to make 
room for the simpler administrative arrangements which 
Napoleon determined to introduce. But he recognized far 
sooner than his master the strength of the dawning spirit 
of nationality. He advised Napoleon against his Spanish 
adventure, and later, at the time of the expedition into 
Russia, said, “This is the beginning of the end!” Napoleon 
resented his advice, and in a spirit of sardonic humor made 
his disgraced minister the unwilling host of the Spanish 
princes kidnapped at Bayonne. Talleyrand was compelled 
to entertain them in his country palace, and he well knew 
that his own safety depended on the care with which he 
guarded Charles and Ferdinand. His master added insult 
to injury by commanding the former bishop to marry the 
lady with whom scandal had connected his name. Evidently 
the two men had only small reason to love each other. But 
with all the servant’s avarice and hypocrisy, this much we 
can say for him which we could not say for the greater man. 
He always loved France well, and when the moment came 
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he served her with the full measure of devotion. And never 
more so than in those busy months at Vienna, when he, the 
master intriguer of his age, always excepting his rival 
Fouche, for the lily may not be painted, rose to heights of 
statesmanship which have placed all future ages in his debt, 
and which set France, doubly defeated and discredited as 
she was, high at the council table of the nations. So com- 
plex are the strands which enter into human character, that 
we might picture Talleyrand either as a contemptible villain 
or as the hero of a great historic drama, in either case with 
almost equal truth. To Carlyle a man must be either a hero 
ora fool. Fortunately, in history as in life, the hero and the 
fool often live together in the same man, all logic to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Napoleon never liked or trusted Talleyrand, and yet he 
could not get along without him. He used him as foreign 
minister under the Consulate, then made him grand chan- 
cellor of the empire at a salary of half a million francs, and 
later placed him in the Principality of Benevento, a danger- 
ous honor of which Talleyrand managed to get rid just be- 
fore he was to take still a new role in the drama of the times. 

And so it happened that when all the other ministers of 
Napoleon left Paris, adroit unlucky Talleyrand reached the 
barrier just too late and was turned back. So, too, when the 


‘allies entered Paris in triumph, there was our good friend 


Talleyrand, the one important man in the capital, ready to 
be the host of Alexander, whom he had met before, and, 
above all, ready to give wise advice as to the new order of 
things both in France and in Europe. And he had to deal 
with two men quite as remarkable in their own way as him- 
self. There was Metternich, the man of principle, minister 
in chief to an old woman called Francis of Austria. And 
there, too, was Alexander, Czar of all the Russias, the man 
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of visions and of dreams. A new Joseph was required who 
could state the principle and interpret the visions, and yet 


make all serve France. And Talleyrand, who had been pon- ~ 


dering these things in his heart for six long years while he 
served as an unwilling jailer, was not unequal to the task. 
The principle was the idea of legitimacy and the dream was 
a dream of peace and of eternal good will. 

Next to Talleyrand, the most interesting figure at the con- 
gress was the emperor Alexander I, who had been the Czar 
of Russia since 1801. Napoleon, who was a keen judge of 
men, said of Alexander: ‘With so many intellectual advan- 
tages and dazzling qualities, . . . there is always some- 
thing lacking in him, . . . and that which is lacking changes 
perpetually.” He was a man of very great personal charm, 
and considerable personal vanity. He seized upon ideas as 
with a sudden inspiration, and with the greatest eagerness. 
He passed from one idea which he regarded as a funda- 


mental truth to its exact opposite by intermediate steps of- 


which he was not conscious. Alexander loved truly the two 
ideas of liberty and order. Could they be reconciled? Met- 
ternich was sure that they could not, and never wavered in 
his preference for an order based on historic institutions and 


historic obligations. Alexander thought that liberty might 


be made to fall like the gentle showers from kingly heavens 
upon the waiting people. He found instead that it welled 
up in a mighty torrent, creative and destructive at the same 
time. It would not obey the voice of single men, however 
divinely sent to control its floods. And so the liberal mood 
passed into one of reactionary gloom. 

Alexander had been brought up at the court of his grand- 
mother, the notorious and brilliant Catharine II. Between 
his grandmother and his father, Paul, there existed the most 
violent antipathy. Paul was a whimsical lunatic, like his son 
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Constantine after him, and Catharine, who, in spite of her 
notorious immorality, had much of the far-sighted states- 
manship of the wide-eyed Elizabeth, was determined that he 
should never succeed her as the ruler of Russia. She loved 
Alexander with all that was best in her strong nature, and 
_ intended him to be her heir. But the boy had in him a cer- 
tain filial loyalty which would not let him supplant his father. 
There is something pitiful in the way in which the old wo- 
man, hard and self-sufficient as she was to all the rest of the 
world, tried in vain to gain her grandson’s respect and affec- 
tion. But he always resented his enforced separation from 
his father and mother, and must have come early to under- 
stand something of the air of intrigue and wickedness which 
surrounded his imperial grandmother’s throne. He there- 
fore gave his boyish loyalty and full devotion to his tutor, 
the Swiss La Harpe. La Harpe was an idealist and a politi- 
cal liberal, and he gained an influence over his young pupil’s 
mind which Alexander was never able to shake off. Even 
after La Harpe was deemed too radical and dismissed, the 
man and the boy kept up an intimate correspondence; and 
to this day the letters of Alexander to La Harpe are 
among the most interesting of unconscious self-revelations. 
From his tutor the boy learned simple tastes and a certain 
genuine purity and nobility of character. He became a lib- 
eral in feeling, and in later years his life was a constant con- 
flict between what he thought were his convictions and the 
necessities which were pressed upon him by his family and 
position. 

When Alexander was eighteen years of age, Catharine 
died, full of dread for the years ahead and certain of her 
own high place in the history of Russia. The five years of 
Paul’s mad reign were a terrible experience to his son no less 
than to Russia. Catharine had been sensual and ruthless, 
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but she was also strong, far-seeing, statesmanlike. Paul was 
a madman with imperial power. One can guess something 


of the contents of those five years when we know that until — 


recently all mention of his acts and of his tragic death has 
been under the ban of the most absolute censorship in Russia. 
If one finds disorder in the Russia of to-day, it does not 
necessarily prove that there is too much democracy now, but 
rather perhaps that in other days there has been too little. 
And every day of anarchy among a people breaking their 
bonds and struggling into light can be matched by years of 
tyranny and sore oppression under kings whose title went 
straight back to God himself. We cannot judge aright these 
bitter days unless we remember also the burden and the woe 
of those long and very bitter years. And one may hope still 
that out of the ashes and the bloodshed of this wicked war 


ewes 
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there may yet arise a Russia with a new glory blazing in her | 


kindled soul. 

Paul was determined that his son should not gain any 
popularity at his expense, and with mad cunning he made 
the boy, who was only twenty, chief of police in St. Peters- 
burg. In this capacity Alexander was compelled to sign 
orders of banishment and death for people whom he knew 
to be innocent, “that all may see that you and I breathe with 
the same spirit,’ as Paul said to his son. Paul reduced the 
required service of the peasants to three days a week, and 
when they refused to be grateful and insisted on revolting, 
he had them executed and buried outside the cemetery walls 
with an epitaph over their graves: “Here lie criminals be- 
fore the Lord, the Czar, and the landowners, justly pun- 
ished according to God’s law.”” Citizens were punished for 
wearing round hats and top-boots which came from France. 
Thousands were executed for failing to kneel when the 
imperial carriage passed. In his last escapade Paul fell 
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under the sinister influence of Napoleon and sent an expedi- 
_ tion of forty thousand Cossacks across the plains and moun- 
_ tains to wrest India from the British. Each Cossack had 
two horses but no forage or provisions. In obedience to 
their Little Father, they went out into the barren steppes to 
_ die, forerunners of those other Russian armies of later days, 
which by the insane stupidity or treachery of their superiors 
were to die without food in the Crimea, or without ammuni- 
tion in Manchuria, or without guns on the slopes of the 
Carpathians. 

Finally Alexander yielded to the courtiers and reluctantly 
entered a conspiracy. It seems that his father’s blood does 
not rest upon his memory. He had promised to become czar 
if his father’s personal safety were secured. That night Paul 
was dethroned and murdered, and this event cast a gloom 
over Alexander’s sensitive and naturally affectionate nature 
which clouded all his days. He could not punish the mur- 
derers, for they were his fellow conspirators and friends, 
and Russia was then, as ever, in reality an oligarchy with the 
forms of royalty. But he never ceased to blame himself for 
his father’s death. 

All this had happened fourteen years before Alexander 
arrived, last of the important figures who gathered at 
Vienna. He had already shown considerable diplomatic 
skill, especially when he gained Bessarabia from Turkey, and 
Finland from Sweden, and yet managed to keep both coun- 
tries on his side in his impending war with Napoleon. In 
his own country, Alexander had proved sometimes as abso- 
lute as Catharine, again as liberal as his good old friend 
La Harpe. To each mood was added much of the mysticism 
of all the Romanoffs. With all his brilliance and his charm, 
was there also in his melancholy something of his father’s 
and his brother’s madness? It may well have been. He 
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came to Vienna in person to make sure that Russia received 
as an independent kingdom the whole of Poland which was 
already occupied by his armies, and to see that his friends, the 
kings of Sweden and of Prussia, were properly rewarded for 
the sacrifices which he had called on them to make. He was 
determined that Bernadotte should not fail to get Norway, 
and that Prussia should be rewarded for the loss of her 
Polish provinces at the expense of the unlucky King of Sax- 
ony. For bargains are bargains, and doubtless Alexander 
had learned from La Harpe that honor isa duty even among 
kings. 

~The Czar found all Europe gathered at Vienna when he 
arrived,—all Europe, it must be said, with three or four 
quite significant exceptions. For example, among the ab- 
sent there was the protector of the faithful, Mahmoud I], 
Sultan of Turkey, who was not concerned at all with the 
business in hand, since Alexander had already got Bessa- 
rabia by the treaty of Bucharest in 1812. Then there were 
those who were quite too intimately concerned to be com- 
fortable companions. Conspicuous by their absence from so 
brilliant an assembly of more than a hundred kings, princes, 
and great diplomats were the King of Saxony, for he was 
confidently expected to furnish the entrée for the gathering, 
and the King of Denmark, an old friend of Napoleon’s who 
was counted on to supply the dessert. For our diplomats 
were distinctly not there for their health. In much the same 
class was Murat, the King of Naples, whose plebeian origin 
and family connection with the deposed Emperor would be 
especially hard to tuck safely under Talleyrand’s warm bed- 
quilt of legitimacy. And among the exceptions we must not 
forget the King of Elba, late Bonaparte, master of the 
destinies of Europe, now busy with his gardening. He was 
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not invited, but, not standing on any ceremony, was blpubpless 
planning even then to be on time to break up the party. 

All that summer which lay between the preliminary ar- 
rangements by which eight powers signed the peace of Paris 
and the great meeting of the diplomats at Vienna was a time 
full of high hopes and expectations among the liberals of 
Europe. By some wonderful magic, arrangements were to 
be made which would forever reconcile the two principles of 
liberty and order. From the standpoint of to-day we can 
readily see what were the real consequences of the Napo- 
leonic era in Europe. These, beyond any question, are the 
reéstablishment of the British empire, whose foundations 
had been severely shaken in the American war; the awaken- 
ing of the spirit of nationality, especially in Germany under 
the burning words of Fichte and the great leadership of 
Stein; and the spread of the French notions of constitutional 
liberty and equality. Russia, Germany, Italy, and France 
could never be again what they had been before. But the 
men who went to Vienna were too close to these results to 
see them in their full significance, and the event showed that 
much of what the liberals desired was to be postponed to 
other days, and that they must win their goal by their own 
efforts. To Metternich it seemed that the world wanted 
peace and not liberty. The past, and not the future, became 
the guide of the deliberations, and Chateaubriand, with his 
shallow notions, was their prophet. The same love for an 
idealized past, a past full of gallant knights and gentle 
ladies dealing kindly with an essentially inferior population, 
which produced such remarkable effects in religion and in 
literature, was also the sentimental notion which replaced 
Louis XVIII on his throne and which led the authors of the 


restoration to see, or rather to pretend to see, in the indolent, 
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clever, and gouty king a true representative of kingly hero- 
ism. The age of Napoleon seemed a time full of sound and 


fury. Men remembered how in the spring of 1813 the peas- 
ants of two provinces of Russia had gathered up the bodies 
of more than ninety thousand men which had been lying all 
winter unburied in the snow. The past alone had healing 
for the wounds of the present. 

The idea of legitimacy, of which Talleyrand was the 
author, and which he used so cleverly for his own purposes, 
was readily accepted by Metternich as the exact statement 
of his own most profound convictions. To Talleyrand it 
was a weapon which might well serve his ends and then be 
modified and even discarded without a tear. But to Metter- 
nich it was an abiding principle of action from which he 
never consciously swerved and which he believed in just as 
truly when, many years later, it drove him in flight from 
Vienna, as he did when it was first declared as the funda- 
mental policy of the Congress of Vienna. “I do not know 
how to compromise,” he wrote in 1848 to Nicholas of 
Russia, and his whole career was a commentary on this 
statement. If loyalty and sincerity are the supreme ethical 
qualities, then Metternich was a virtuous man. In a spirit 
of perfect consistency he later framed the doctrine of inter- 
vention which sent an Austrian army to restore Ferdinand 
of Naples to his absolute authority, and a French army 
across the Pyrenees into Spain to put down revolution there. 
This same idea of legitimacy also made Metternich unwill- 
ing to have anything to do with the rising rebellion in Greece 
which was to begin the dismemberment of the Turkish em- 
pire and to introduce the so-called Eastern Question into the 
deliberations of Europe. 

But this principle as it was first explained by Talleyrand 
to Alexander in Paris was not necessarily the wholly 
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reactionary idea which it became in the hands of the relent- 
less Metternich. It meant simply that mere conquest should 
not be allowed to give title in a well-ordered world. Changes 
in the shape and size of states should be based upon broad 
historic considerations. Although it was actually invoked to 
safeguard the property rights of certain kings in their gov- 
ernments, it is essentially capable of being used to-day in a 
modified form which is, after all, not so very different from 
Talleyrand’s first version. Its spirit would say to an assem- 
bled world to-day, not what Metternich made it say in the 
two decades after the Congress of Vienna, ‘‘Kings shall 
never be dethroned,” but rather this: ‘‘Power alone shall not 
settle the question of Belgium. National rights, popular 
aspiration, legitimate economic hopes must determine the 
ownership of Macedonia, of Trieste and the Dalmatian 
coast.” And interpreted thus in the interests of people, and 
not of kings and governments, it is yet a principle to which 
every thoughtful liberal might well subscribe. 

At Vienna this idea of legitimacy, which might have been 
broadened and made genuinely fruitful, was used in a few 
cases and was then discarded in the interest of what seemed 
the more immediate requirements of the hour. To France, 
far more than to the Bourbons, it rendered an inestimable 
service, for it really performed a miracle. Her historic 
bounds were restored to her practically intact, and even 
after the return of Napoleon and the disaster at Waterloo 
she lost only Savoy, which was to be restored to her later 
under the influence of Cavour, and some comparatively un- 
important frontier fortresses. The real criticism of the 
diplomats of Vienna is not that they clung too closely to the 
idea of legitimacy in their territorial settlements, but rather 
that they interpreted it too narrowly and that they departed 
from it too often either in the spirit of cowardice or of utter 
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selfishness. For in reality the only important application of 
the idea was made in May at the peace of Paris, which guar- 
anteed independence and favorable frontiers to France, 
rather than at the congress itself. 

In the important settlement which the congress made of 
the question of Piedmont, the little state which was to be the 
cradle of Italian unity, it was perfectly evident that the idea 
of legitimacy was no longer dominant. The reactionary 
king, who had been living in Sardinia under the protection 
of English gunboats, was recalled and his territories were 
increased, not in the interests of any principle of justice, but 
so that there might be a real buffer state to stand between 
the French and the wide-spread Austrian lands in the Valley 
of the Po. Metternich feared with all his soul that some 
day a new Napoleon might arise and, invoking the memory 
of the dead hero, might again sweep across those rich and 
ill-gotten lands with new legions of another French republic 
or empire. He could little have foreseen that in less than 
half a century this same little state which he had placed in 
the gate of Italy, transformed and glorified by the self-sacri- 
fice of one man, a king who kept his promises, and strength- 
ened by the genius of another, the greatest diplomat and 
statesman of his day, with the aid of the nephew of the 
exiled Emperor, would, on the bloody battle-fields of-Ma- 
genta and Solferino, bring to an end all the carefully bal- 
anced results of this great congress. Legitimacy required that 
Venice, conquered by the Corsican, should be restored; but 
that rich state, future home of Manin, was added to Austria. 
The ancient Republic of Genoa was given to Piedmont. As 
Metternich cynically said: “Republics are no longer in 
style.” 

The same fear of an aggressive France showed itself in 
two other arrangements of the congress. In the south, 
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Switzerland was strengthened by the addition of new cantons 
and was neutralized by the common agreement of the pow- 
ers. It is perfectly evident to-day that although the neutral- 
ity of Switzerland has never been violated, she owes vastly 
more to the almost impregnable nature of her mountain 
fastnesses, especially under the conditions of modern war, 
and more still to the well-organized character of her militia, 
than she does to this idea of neutralization from which the 
Congress of Vienna expected so much. It is very difficult to 
see what rights neutralization has ever given to Switzerland, 
or to Belgium, or to Luxemburg which these states do not 
have both in morality and in law as simple members of the 
family of nations. Sovereignty was destroyed or lessened in 
certain very definite respects and nothing of value added in 
its place. The world will never be safe for a formally 
neutralized state until it is also safe for every independent 
and reasonably orderly state, however small or weak. 

In a great many ways the union of Belgium and Holland 
under one monarch and one government was the most inter- 
esting territorial experiment originated at Vienna. How 
completely would the success of that one arrangement have 
changed the whole future history of Europe and even of the 
world! Our diplomats thought that they had created a rich, 
strong state, endowed with a glorious colonial empire, popu- 
lated by a thrifty, courageous, and energetic people. One 
might imagine that when they created this new state they 
were not trying to place a protection in front of weak and 
defenceless Prussia against the aggression of fierce, warlike, 
aggressive France, the lustre of whose military prowess was 
scarcely dimmed even in this most glorious of all defeats; but 
rather that with prophetic eye they peered through the misty 
depths of one hundred crowded years to the time when this 
same Low Country, with all the agricultural wealth of Hol- 
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land, known even then, and with the unguessed industrial 
possibilities of Belgium, safe in its own proud strength, safe 
by the solemn promises of the nations, safe with its dykes, 
safe because the aggressor must inevitably see its rich island 
empire pass into the hands of a rival, would stand like a 
bulwark against fiercer and more relentless aggression than 
even Napoleon ever dreamed. Certainly they saw at least 
this, that Belgium and Holland together might withstand the 
shock of any blow which might fall on them from either east 
or west, and that with their great ports they would forever 
be the natural commercial highway to the heart of Europe. 

The fact that this experiment failed so dismally within fif- 
teen years should not make us blind to the essential nobility 
of the plan. It is true that the people of Belgium and Hol- 
land were divided by very substantial differences of religion, 
of culture, and of language. I suppose that the so-called prin- 
ciple of nationality can be violated either by separating 
people who want to be together or by uniting those who 
desire to be separate. But the diplomats of Vienna did not 
lay much store by this new motto, which seemed to rise like 
an unholy exhalation from the smoke and bloodshed of the 
Revolution. And one must confess that, however valuable 
the idea of nationality may be as a general principle, it 
has not always been synonymous with liberty, and~ has 
sometimes been actually violated with enduring success. 
Other considerations, historical and practical, have deter- 
mined the frontiers of nations and the composition of their 
citizenship. At least in the cases of the two republics of 
Switzerland and of the United States, one is strong in spite 
of very great differences in language, religion, and race, 
while the other is proud of the wonderful assimilative power 
of its institutions. One only needs to go back to the jeal- 
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ousies and rivalries which separated the thirteen colonies to 
see that an even greater experiment in union might easily 
have failed. If William of Orange, proud heir of a thrice 
distinguished name, had been more wise and tactful, if there 
had been enough political wisdom to devise a looser form of 
union in which the two peoples might have had the real 
strength of union without the galling shackles of complete 
amalgamation, even the great differences in history and in 
racial sympathy between the two peoples might well have 
been overcome to the lasting good of all. To-day we should 
certainly be living in a very different world. 

In one other case the congress united dissimilar peoples, 
when it gave Norway to Sweden in return for Finland, which 
Bernadotte had yielded to Alexander as far back as 1812. 
This case was somewhat different from the union of Belgium 
and Holland, for each of the two had its own national his- 
tory and traditions and the economic interests of the two 
peoples were certainly more distinct; but even with all these 
disadvantages, the union endured under a looser form than 
the one attempted for Belgium and Holland until our own 
day. 

In arranging the Belgian line with the new Prussian terri- 
tories on the Rhine, the chief idea was to secure a frontier 
as straight and easily defended as possible, a policy which 
was certainly carried out very successfully, as a glance at the 
map will show. This is significant as a test of the contention 
which was made in 1914 that Germany had to invade Bel- 
gium for fear of being invaded herself. Every foot of her 
western frontier north of Switzerland has been selected 
within a hundred years by Prussia herself, and with military 
considerations specifically in mind. After the Germans are 
driven out of Belgium and northern France by allied armies, 
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there is some hint in this of the difficulty of the problem 
which still remains ahead if it is necessary to carry the cam- 
paign still farther. 

Most of the arrangements which we have discussed were 
already formulated, at least roughly, at the time of the 
peace which was signed in Paris after Napoleon’s abdi- 
cation. The eight powers which signed this peace then 
agreed to meet in Vienna within two months to “complete 
the provisions of that treaty.” It was not until the middle 
of September that representatives of the four great powers 
which had defeated Napoleon arrived at the capital of 
Austria. Gentz, the Austrian representative, has stated 
with remarkable frankness the spirit of that meeting, which 
contrasted so strangely with the high hopes which all lib- 
erals had entertained during the summer. His statement 
makes one somewhat pessimistic unless the liberal forces of 
the world are very much more watchful and powerful to-day 
than they were in 1814. ‘““Ihe grand phrases,” he says, 
“such as ‘the regeneration of the political system of Europe,’ 
‘a lasting peace founded on the just division of strength,’ 
were uttered to tranquillize the people, and to give an air 
of dignity and grandeur to this solemn assembly; but the real 
purpose was to divide among the conquerors the spoils taken 
from the vanquished.” 

The committee of the four great powers soon showed that 
they had no intention at all of allowing any one else to have 
any real part in the deliberations. They were planning to 
have everything cut and dried to announce to the rest when 
they arrived, quite after the fashion of a modern political 
convention. When Talleyrand left Paris he said, “I am 
probably going to play a very sorry part.” When he reached 
Vienna he realized that it was no place at all for a modest 
man, and modesty was certainly not one of our ex-bishop’s 
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besetting sins. In their first interview he said to Metternich, 
who was acting as the master of ceremonies, that he “‘was 
both able and knew how to sit.”” Metternich took the hint, 
and decided to ask the representatives of Spain and France 
to meet at his house on the evening of September 30, along 
with the four. Talleyrand managed to get a good seat near 
the head of the table, and Castlereagh, the very pompous 
English representative, turned to him and said: “The object 
of to-day’s conference is to make you acquainted with what 
the four courts have done since we have been here.” Then 
to Metternich: ‘You have the protocol of the allies.” ‘‘Allies 
against whom?”’ said Talleyrand quietly. ‘Napoleon is on 
the island of Elba. If there are still allied powers, then I 
am an intruder here.” “We used the word only for brevity.” 
“Brevity, my lord, is valuable, but accuracy is still better.” 
In a later conference of the self-appointed committee, Tal- 
leyrand was admitted to a full share in the deliberations. 
At this time he was posing as the champion of all the little 
powers, and especially of Saxony, in the name of the prin- 
ciple of legitimacy. Prussia was fully determined that Sax- 
ony should be hers as one of the spoils of war. Talleyrand 
made the seemingly innocent proposal that when the con- 
gress should meet it should be carried on according to the 
public law. Since all the powers had agreed that the idea 
of legitimacy was a part of that law, one can easily see the 
drift of this proposal. The Prussian, Hardenberg, who 
was very deaf, just managed to catch the expression. He 
leaped to his feet, pounding the table with his fist, and 
shouted: ‘‘No, sir; public law is a useless phrase. Why say 
that we shall act according to public law? . . . What has 
public law to do here?” “This,” answered the former grand 
chamberlain of Napoleon: “that it sends you here,” for 
without public law Prussia would have perished at Jena. So 
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’ Talleyrand managed to set the committee by the ears over 
the partition of Saxony and the fate of Poland, and at the 
same moment gained for his own discredited country such a 
place that it practically became the arbiter of the delibera- 
tions, and the foreign minister of Louis XVIII gave his mas- 
ter an influence such as no French king had had since the 
days of the one who could say with truth: “L’état, c’est 
moi!” . 

It must be confessed that after the French representative 
gained for himself so prominent a place in the committee of 
the great powers, he showed little further zeal in the matter 
of assembling the actual congress, and the strangest thing 
about the Congress of Vienna is that in the strictest sense 
there never was any congress at all. Although more than a 
hundred kings, princes, and diplomats were present in the 
city, they never were asked to assemble in one room to de- 
liberate. The leaders of the congress simply met together 
in more or less self-appointed committees, very often delib- 
erated informally before dinner in the evening, or else 
intrigued secretly behind one another’s backs. The nearest 
approach to an actual congress was a committee of eight 
powers, including the five great powers of the day and, in 
addition, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden, which met occasion- 
ally at Metternich’s house and appointed other subcommit- 
tees to deal with special problems.!_ This committee had 
Metternich as chairman and Gentz as secretary. I sup- 
pose it is inevitable that in any great assembly which is to 
make arrangements of an intricate kind, the real work must 
be done by committees. But at Vienna there was no one to 
insist that the work of these small bodies should be finally 
reported to the main assembly. The arrangements which 


1 One important subcommittee organized the German Confederation. An- 
other did the same for Switzerland. 
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were made in these devious and undemocratic ways were 
finally gathered together into what was called the final act 
of the Congress of Vienna and signed just a few days before 
the battle of Waterloo. 

Outwardly the congress seemed an assembly of notables 
bent on pleasure alone. Vienna spent a sum equivalent to at 
least fifty thousand dollars a day on the entertainment of its 
guests. One who was there tells us: ““The emperors dance, 
Metternich dances, Castlereagh dances. Only the Prince de 
Talleyrand does not dance,” having a club-foot. ‘He plays 
whist.” It seemed to the Prince de Ligne, as it must also 
have seemed to an eagerly waiting world, so soon to be 
disillusioned when it found back of the mask of fine phrases 
the same old selfishness and greed, that “‘the congress danced 
but.did not advance.” This same prince found himself about 
to die in the midst of the celebrations, and as he died he 
said: “I am preparing for the members of this congress a 
new amusement, the obsequies of a field marshal, a cavalier 
of the Golden Fleece.” 

Under all this appearance of gaiety there was enough of 
bitterness and of hatred. This was directed especially 
against Prussia and Russia, which had agreed, under the 
influence of Stein, that one was to receive Saxony and the 
other Poland. To these arrangements Austria was bitterly 
opposed, and Talleyrand made skilful use of the occasion to 
make himself leader of the opposition. England at first had 
her hands tied on account of the war against the United 
States. Her veteran soldiers had burned Washington in 
August and were soon to meet the sharpshooters of Andrew 
Jackson at New Orleans. On December 24 the peace of 
Ghent was signed with the United States, not so much, as 
Clay fondly believed, on account of his skill as a diplomat, 
but because there was every likelihood of even more stirring 
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days in Europe. If Napoleon had landed from Elba in 
January instead of in March, he would have found his 
enemies divided in their councils and have had good chances 
of success. For on January 3, England, Austria, and France 
signed a secret treaty against the two great powers of the 
East.1 But in the weeks which followed the differences were 
finally compromised and the famous arrangements were made 
by which Prussia received not only the fertile lands on the 
banks of the Rhine which had been occupied by France since 
1794, but also Swedish Pomerania and the upper half of the 
kingdom of Saxony, which, in the language of the day, 
brought her population to ten million souls! Russia was 
satisfied with a large part of Poland, to which Alexander 
agreed to give a liberal constitution; and Austria gained the 
rich valley of the Po in northern Italy. England was con- 
tent, for the kingdom of Hanover, which was under her 
king, was enlarged until it occupied all the southern coast 
of the North Sea not already held by other small powers, 
thus making the already dangerous Prussia a purely Baltic 
power. Peace left Great Britain the undisputed mistress of 
the seas. 

Modern Germans have sometimes blamed the Congress 
of Vienna for not having given them Alsace and Lorraine, 
which is like blaming Adam for not having invented -gun- 
powder. The bare idea had indeed been advocated, but until 
the congress had adjourned it does not seem to have en- 
tered any one’s head as a serious political possibility that 
these provinces should belong to any one except France. 
Stein, the great Prussian statesman who acted as one of 
Alexander’s chief advisers at the congress, was bitterly dis- 
appointed not to receive the whole of Saxony as he had 


* Napoleon found a copy of this treaty on the table of the French king 
when he arrived in Paris and, characteristically, sent it to Alexander. 
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hoped, but he was well satisfied with the, eastern frontier, 
as he well might be. For Prussia had acquired a population 
as numerous as at the time of her greatest extent, and one 
vastly more homogeneous. Not so much by the help of the 
weak Frederick William and of the deaf Hardenberg, but 
through Stein and Alexander of Russia, she had lost Poles 
and gained Germans. Her boundaries gave her the central 
position which made her the natural leader of the future 
German Empire, and which has proved of such inestimable 
military value in the present war. Her real grievance 
against the diplomats of Vienna lay in the north and centre, 
where Hanover, under the English king, lay like a great 
wedge cutting her territories in two and shutting her off 
effectually from the sea. It was not until almost half a cen- 
tury later that Prussia acquired a single important window 
which looked out toward the open Atlantic. 

The return of Napoleon found all these arrangements 
virtually completed, and a great fear did that for unity 
which nine months of discussion had been unable to accom- 
plish. As a result of the Hundred Days and the cowardice 
of his soldiers,1 Murat was to lose his throne and life; 
France, too, was to give up a little of the very favorable 
frontier which the genius of Talleyrand had secured for her; 
but the final act of the congress was expected to usher in a 
new age of peace and good will, under wise kings and kindly 
landlords, after the Corsican should have ceased from 
troubling and the weary peoples be at rest, and the battle of 
Waterloo seemed to place the seal of a divine approval on 
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1 It was of these soldiers that their former king said: “You may dress them 
in blue, or you may dress them in green, or you may dress them in red, but 
any way you dress them they will run!” 
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N our last lecture we studied the persons and the policies 
of the congress which met to divide Napoleon’s gaudy 
coat of many colors and to inaugurate a new age of peace 
under the banner of legitimacy. For with all its selfishness, 
there had been a little idealism too, such as it was, and at 
least some of its members would have subscribed quite read- 
ily to the words of the French author who was then writ- 
ing: “I belong to the general community of all mankind 
who since the beginning of the world have prayed to God.” 
The authors of the final act at Vienna had met more than 
once afterward. They had imposed peace a second time on 
the finally beaten Emperor, and had sent him to weave his 
legend in the solitude of St. Helena. They had accepted the 
words of Alexander and signed the pact of the Holy Alli- 
ance, in which each promised before God that he would rule 
his people with justice and behave toward the others as a 
brother. Four of them had later promised to make.peace 
compulsory by forever destroying among them the spirit of 
unrest and revolution from which they thought the world 
derived its troubles. And from their frequent councils had 
gone forth the troops which had quelled popular risings in 
Naples, in Piedmont, and in Spain. _ The first rift in their 
arrangements had come when England, whose commerce 
was now expanding, had refused to help put down the newly 
won independence of the Spanish colonies, and when, on the 
hint of Canning, John Quincy Adams had written the mem- 
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-orable state paper which was to be forever known as the 


Monroe Doctrine. . 

Now all were dead save Metternich, and he was living 
in retirement, having been blown aside by the storms of 
1848. In his own country, power had fallen from the trem- 


4 bling hand of Ferdinand, and even the young Francis Joseph 


had barely been held on what seemed then the most precari- 
ous throne in Europe by the fierce soldiers of his “brother,” 
Nicholas of Russia. With what kingly gratitude he repaid 
this debt we shall soon see. It was an hour of new prob- 
lems, for into western Europe had come the age of factories 
and capital, of great industrial cities with their slums, and 
under the leadership of men like Louis Blanc in France and 
Robert Owen in England the people had begun to ask 
strange new questions and to dream even stranger dreams. 
In international affairs, the revolt of Greece had awakened 
the national instincts of many a submerged people, and the 
peace which Russia had dictated to the Sultan under the 
walls of Adrianople had proved to the members of the still 
Holy Alliance that they were not only brothers, as the dead 
Alexander had said, but also expectant heirs waiting with 
scarcely concealed eagerness at the bedside of what every- 
body believed to be the very, very sick man of Europe— 
strangely convalescent in these days, it sometimes seems. In 
this expectant heirship lay the real cause of the war which 
was to end what Tennyson was calling “‘the long, long canker 
of peace,” and to furnish the occasion of the second of the 
great peace congresses of the nineteenth century. 

In the year 1853, three men were the masters of the des- 
tinies of Europe—Louis Napoleon, Nicholas of Russia, and 
Lord Palmerston—each destined to play a leading part in 
the great farce which was even then being rehearsed. Of 
these three, Nicholas and Palmerston had long been promi- 
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nent, while Napoleon was at the very beginning of his aston-. _ 


ishing career. In political ideals the three had much in com- 


mon, although their methods were so different that each — | 


would undoubtedly have regarded it as a great insult to have 
been told so frankly. It is often easier to say those things 
after men are dead. ‘The methods of Nicholas were those 
of the lion-tamer; he had conquered by terror, and his trust 
was in steel whips and iron bars. Napoleon had charmed 
the monster’s ear with soothing phrases, had slipped a bit 
between its teeth and blinkers over its eyes, and harnessed it 
in triumph to the car of Empire.” 1 To this very day men 
are hopelessly divided as to the real character of the strange 
adventurer, with his affable winning ways, who looked out 
from the mask of a smiling face with those half-closed eyes 
which never smiled. Was this second Napoleon a mere 
trickster and an actor, always wearing his dead uncle’s hat 
and coat to hide his petty spirit, as he had worn them in the 
flesh when first he sought to win the garrison at Strassburg ? 
Or was he, after all, something of a statesman who saw 
beneath the forms of things the moving spirit of the times? 
Was he a dreamer, as Bismarck thought, or was Cavour 
right when he called him the most positive genius of his day? 
Did he love absolutism for its own sake, or did he merely 
use it as a stepping-stone to liberty? We know perfectly 
well what Napoleon did, but who can say with any dogmatic 
certainty what he was? Perhaps he did not quite know this 
himself, and played his various parts with such sincerity that 
they came to dominate and even to control him. Clotilde, 
his cousin, who was once destined to be his wife, said of him 
long before he became emperor or famous: “If Louis be- 
comes my husband, I will crack his head open to find out 
what thoughts, if any, are inside.” Maybe that is the reason 
1 Phillips, “Modern Europe,” p. 332. 
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they never married, and that Eugénie came to be empress in 
the Tuileries. 

If we have trouble in getting a clear impression of the 
French ruler, the qualities of Nicholas stand out in bold 
relief. The third son of Paul, he was only five years old 
when his brother Alexander became czar. His mother 
brought him up with the greatest care, always fearful that 
some liberal notion might slip in to contaminate the purity 
of his royal mind. Needless to say, no La Harpe was pro- 
vided for this young prince. Instead his chief tutor was a 
certain old Prussian soldier, whom the boy called ‘‘Papa 
Lamsdorf.” From him Nicholas learned the soldierly vir- 
tues, directness, courage, love of order and authority; and 
he had no trace of the dreamy idealism which had marked 
the earlier career of his brother. His creed could be 
summed up in three words, Orthodoxy, Autocracy, and 
Nationality, or more fully in the words of one of the most 
influential writers of his time: “‘A nation is not a chance 
creation, but a living organism. Sovereignty comes from 
God. Its nature is not to be despotic but absolute. Legiti- 
mate kings are God’s delegates to preserve the traditions 
and the unity of the past with the present.” Alexander died 
in 1825, just a hundred years after his illustrious ancestor, 
Peter the Great, “‘of sheer weariness of life,” as Metternich 
said, disillusioned and utterly discouraged at the hopeless 
compromise between absolutism and liberty. Among his 
papers was found a message to his successor, written at the 
Congress of Vienna, in which he expressed his own political 
ideals: ‘““The Russian Empire is an autocratic state, and 
whether we consider its dimensions or its geographic posi- 
tion, the degree of its education or many other circum- 
stances, we must admit that this form of government is the 
only one which will be proper for Russia for many years.” 
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Whatever doubts existed in the mind of his brother were 
entirely absent from that of the soldierly young prince who 
now succeeded to the throne. The very first incident in his 
long reign was ominously significant. Constantine, the elder 
brother, was an erratic prince who was thought to have 
liberal views; and when he refused to take the vacant throne, 
the liberals started a revolution in the capital with the cry, 
“Constantine and the constitution!” At the trial of the 
rioters it came out that some of the common soldiers be- 
lieved that “Constitution” was Constantine’s kindly Polish 
wife. Nicholas was no man to be trifled with. Shots were 
fired, the crowd dispersed, and the fleeing rioters were pur- 
sued without pity by the mounted Cossacks. So many bodies 
were thrown into the river and became frozen in the ice, that 
an order was issued not to use the water that winter. Nicho- 
las always believed that on that December day he had saved 
Russia from inevitable perdition. We have a naive letter 
which he wrote to his brother, apologizing for a certain soft- 
ness; for when the court had ordered the leaders to be 
quartered, he had commuted the punishment for some to 
ordinary hanging, which he seemed to think a luxurious 
form of death. Many others were sent to spend the rest of 
their days in the salt-mines of Siberia. In his external policy 
he was dominated by the idea that Russia, with her great 
army, was to be the chief of police for Europe. When the 
news of the February revolution reached him, he was sur- 
rounded by his nobles. ‘Saddle your horses, gentlemen; a 
revolution has been proclaimed in France!” But France 
was too far away, especially with discontent so much nearer 
to his doors, and he satisfied himself for the moment with 
issuing a strange manifesto against the western liberals, 
ending with words which to-day might emanate from his 
royal relative at Potsdam: ‘“‘God is with us! Take heed, O 
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Nations, and submit, for God is with us!” Throughout his 
career there is no reason for doubting that within his judg- 
ment, which was narrow, and by his lights, which were dim, 
he sincerely desired the good of Russia and her church. But 
there remained in Russia the autocracy above, serfdom 
below, and the reign of anarchy among administrators and 
landowners. 

Toward Turkey, Nicholas inherited the policy of expan- 
sion which came down to him unbroken from the days of 
Peter the Great. He believed that Russia was the predes- 
tined saviour of the fourteen millions of Christian subjects 
who groaned under the heavy rule of the Sultan. The Greek 
revolt gave him his great opportunity, and in two campaigns 
the Russian arms were carried almost within the shadow of 
the Sultan’s capital (1829). Greece was independent, and 
Roumania and Servia were to be autonomous states under 
the sovereign protection of Russia. In case of disturbance, 
Russia was given much the same right of intervention which 
the United States has to-day in Cuba. Four years later, 
Nicholas helped Turkey to put down an insurrection which 
might have destroyed the Sultan’s power, and as a reward 
the two states signed a secret treaty which allowed Russia 
to close the straits against any of her enemies in time of 
war. It was now evident enough that the control of Con- 
stantinople was the supreme ambition of the Russian auto- 
crat, and England, under the leadership of Palmerston, 
stepped in to interfere and began to pose as the protector 
of the Sultan against the aggressions of his too powerful 
neighbor. Nicholas maintained his supremacy at Constanti- 
nople by fear alone, and when the Porte discovered a friend 
it turned and grasped the proffered hand with all alacrity. 
From that moment for many years the English minister at 
Constantinople was the virtual master of the destinies of the 
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Turkish empire. Except for one brief moment after 1907, 
Turkey has never since been an actually independent or 
sovereign state. Her policy has been clear and consistent 
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throughout. However her masters might change, she has — 


fought bravely and served well whomever might be most 
likely to preserve her power. All talk of Turkish indepen- 
dence has been mere cant, and in his foreign policy the Sul- 
tan has cowered like a dog beneath the crack of his master’s 
whip. First it was the Russian, then the Englishman, and 
to-day it is the German; and it has been safe to prophesy 
throughout that whoever wins, Turkey eventually loses. And 
never did any ruling class more richly deserve to lose, as the 
massacres in Greece, the atrocities in Bulgaria, and the cruel- 
ties in Armenia most fully testify. Of all her masters, only 
the Russian has mingled a little of idealism with his selfish- 
ness, and has had in his purpose the final good of shattered 
peoples, or has had at stake a goal genuinely vital to the 
nation. 

The ruling spirit in England was a representative of the 
great landed aristocracy, Lord Palmerston. It must be 
remembered that all this was before the days of the two 
great reform bills which were to give the suffrage to the 
common people and go far toward making England, at least 
politically, democratic. Palmerston believed in all the 
national movements which were going on in Italy and Hun- 
gary. He thought that the British constitution as it stood at 
that time was the last word in the history of human liberty. 
If a country had a House of Commons which represented 
the respectable classes, carefully guarded by a House of 
Lords to represent the aristocracy, what more could it 
desire? It therefore happened that German conservatives 
said that if the devil had a son it must be Palmerston, and 
that English Liberals regarded him as the most dangerous 
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man in Europe. Cobden said that Palmerston was the worst 
minister who had ever ruled England. Later on, when he 
needed his aid, Palmerston asked Cobden to join his min- - 
istry. The great Liberal said that it was impossible on 
account of the words which he had used. ‘Oh, that’s all 
right ; other men are with me who said even harsher things,” 
said Palmerston, with a winning smile. ‘The difference,” 
answered Cobden, without a smile, ‘‘is that I meant them.” 
But it would not be quite fair to call Palmerston a hypocrite. 
He used cant without knowing it. He was one of those men 
who decide on policies for the most selfish ends and then 
make themselves believe that they are in themselves right. 
His absolute certainty as to his own infallibility was to him 
a source of great political strength, for with his eloquence 
he was able to persuade other and weaker men against their 
own judgment. Two men whose names should stand very 
high in any list of statesmen and lovers of humanity are an 
exception—Richard Cobden and John Bright. They always 
saw through him. But, as Palmerston said: ‘Cobden, 
Bright, and Company don’t count in England to-day.” He 
doubtless hoped that they would never count. He feared 
with all his soul that the day of reform might come. He 
distrusted the common people with the ballot in their hands, 
and dreaded a day which must inevitably sweep men of his 
stamp away and put power into the hands of men like “‘the 
Reverend Gentleman,” as he sarcastically called John Bright 
on the floor of the House of Commons. On two memorable 
occasions, Palmerston’s instinctive dislike for the young 
Republic across the seas almost brought England into war 
with America. 

In his foreign policy the English minister sought to turn 
the thoughts of his countrymen from dangerous dreams of 
liberty to the glory of the empire. One of the first conse- 
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quences of the outbreak of the war with Russia was to com- 


pel the postponement of Russell’s Reform Bill. That states- 


man had to announce to the House of Commons, in a speech 
broken by emotion, that “his darling had been given to the 
lions.” Both Nicholas and Napoleon unwittingly played 
into the hands of the English minister. The Russian czar 
had come to England in 1844, and had suggested to Aber- 
deen, the foreign minister, that there was no essential differ- 
ence between the interests of England and Russia in the 
East, and that the two might well come to some agreement 
as to the eventual disposition of the “‘sick man’s’’ property. 
The ministers had listened to this cold-blooded proposal 
with some sympathy, and the paper was filed away in the 
Foreign Office for future reference. All except Palmerston. 
He had persuaded himself that Constantinople in the hands 
of Russia would be a vital injury to England. Just how, he 
did not stop to explain. He remembered with reverence the 
forgotten policy of his great predecessor Pitt, who was about 
to go to war with Russia about the Black Sea when the storm 
of the French Revolution burst. In later years Gladstone 
was to describe the debt of Europe to the Christian nations 
of the Balkans in a memorable passage of his eloquence: 
‘They were like a shelving beach which restrained the ocean. 
That beach, it is true, is beaten by the waves; it is laid deso- 
late; it produces nothing; it becomes perhaps nothing save 
a mass of shingle, of rock, of almost useless seaweed. But 
it is the fence behind which the cultivated earth can spread 
and escape the incoming tide, and such was the resistance of 
Bulgarians, of Servians, and of Greeks. It was that resis- 
tance which left Europe to claim the enjoyment of her own 
religion and to develop her institutions and her laws.” All 
this Palmerston would perhaps have acknowledged, but 
when the issue was one of rivalry with Russia he was willing 
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that the beach should still remain desolate and barren. He 
even went so far as to talk of “the mild and beneficent rule 
of the Sultan.” At the very moment when my Lord Palm- 
erston was talking of Turkish independence, his representa- 
tive in Constantinople, the astute Stratford, was writing the 
Sultan’s notes, and carrying on both sides of a correspon- 
dence with England at the same time. Later, “when the 
French and Austrian terms were discussed in the cabinet— 
at the end of the discussion some one modestly asked 
whether it would not be proper to communicate with Mu- 
surus what was in agitation and what had been agreed upon, 
to which Clarendon said he saw no necessity whatever; and 
that, indeed, Musurus had recently called upon him, when 
he had abstained from giving him any information whatever 
of what was going on.” When we remember that ‘‘what 
was going on’’ was the determination of the fate of Turkey, 
and that the countrymen of Ambassador Musurus were at 
that moment fighting bravely side by side with the French 
and English in the Crimea, we see clearly what Palmerston 
and Clarendon meant by Turkish sovereignty and indepen- 
dence. Perhaps Palmerston was a hypocrite, after all. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is doubtful whether 
Palmerston could have led the English people into war, 
which he was always saying was inevitable, just as until 
recently some of our American jingoes were telling us that 
war with Japan was inevitable, and therefore presumably 
desirable. But Nicholas listened to the frantic appeals of 
the thoroughly frightened Francis Joseph, and sent his sol- 
diers to put down the liberal movement in Hungary, which 
they did with great thoroughness and cruelty. Well might 
Louis Kossuth stretch forth his right hand before the crowds 
of London and say, “If it had not been for Nicholas, I had 
held the Hapsburgs in the hollow of that hand!” The 
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Czar was no politician, and he chose the very moment when 


the escaped Hungarian patriot was electrifying crowds in 


England and America with his eloquence—for Kossuth 
spoke English with singular power and grace—to broach 
again, and this time more bluntly, his scheme for the libera- 
tion of the Balkans. His success in Hungary made him feel 
that he too held the Hapsburgs in the hollow of his royal 
hand, ‘and if only England did not interfere the end of 
Turkey had come. How much of bloodshed and of wicked- 
ness and wrong had been prevented had Nicholas had his 
way! | 

The conversations of the Czar of Russia with the English 
minister at St. Petersburg are among the most frank and 
remarkable in the whole history of diplomacy. Nicholas 
said he feared that the “sick man” would die suddenly and 
his estate fall into chaos and dissolution. He wanted Eng- 
land to agree that Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria should be 
independent states, with frontiers according to nationality. 
England was to take Egypt, Cyprus, and Crete to protect 
the line to India. As to Constantinople, Nicholas was quite 
vague. But he did not want it to fall into the hands of Eng- 
land or France. He did not want the Greeks to reéstablish 
the Byzantine Empire, and above all he did not want it to 
become a little republic, “a refuge to the Kossuths and 
Mazzinis of Europe”; so it did not take a diplomatic genius 
to divine his real purpose. These proposals, and especially 
the last, shocked terribly the finer moral feelings of Lord 
Palmerston. The English people hated Nicholas with good 
cause as atyrant. Nicholas proceeded to invade Roumania, 
to sink the Turkish fleet in the Black Sea, and to advance 
victoriously in the Caucasus. And so the war came, virtu- 
ally a war for the possession of Constantinople. 

All this time the new Emperor in Paris had been eagerly 
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awaiting an opportunity to go to war, it did not much matter 
to him just where or why. He needed a safe little war 
somewhere which might add the glory of arms to the ris- 
ing star of empire and make the French people believe 
that they had a true heir of the ‘Little Corporal,” whose 
bones lay beneath the stately dome of the Invalides. Louis 
Philippe had fallen because the French were bored to death 
by the peaceful, corrupt policy of Guizot, and their new 
Emperor was determined at least to keep them awake. This 
particular war suited his purpose to a nicety. It would be 
dramatic to fight, side by side with the nation which had sent 
his uncle to St. Helena, against the brother of the Emperor 
who had broken that uncle’s power in 1812. Nicholas had 
addressed him, with ill-concealed contempt, as “‘my friend,” 
and not ‘“‘my brother,” when he had reluctantly recognized 
the Second Empire. Palmerston had always been his friend 


_ when he needed friends sorely enough. And did he not have 


a little quarrel of his own with Nicholas, as to whether the 
Greek or Latin monks should hold the key to the Holy 
Manger in Jerusalem? For our Emperor knew how to be 
religious and orthodox in his own way, too! It is true the 
quarrel about the manger had been settled a full year before 
the war started, though our school histories still persist in 
giving it as the cause of the Crimean war; but glory is glory, 
and Frenchmen were to die in the winter of the Crimea, and 
to leave their bones in a distant land, as their fathers had 
died for the glory of that other empire when the tricolor had 
first gleamed under all the heavens of Europe, at Wagram, 
at Austerlitz, at Jena, at Friedland, and at Waterloo. They 
did not know that they were really dying to pull Palmer- 
ston’s chestnuts out of a particularly hot fire. 

I know of only one English writer in recent years who 
points with any pride to the diplomacy which brought about 
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the Crimean war. That one published his history of the 
nineteenth century in 1913. At the close of his descrip- 
tion of this episode he says with some condescension: “Cap- 
tious critics of the policy of Lord Palmerston should remem- 
ber that England is to-day in possession of Egypt and 
Cyprus, while Russia is no nearer Constantinople than she 
was in 1853.1 ‘That statement is unfortunately still true, 
but two years after this book was published, England had 
agreed to get Constantinople for Russia if she could, and 
her brave Australians were dying to secure the very thing 
which Palmerston and all the so-called statesmen of that day 
were so anxious to prevent. All the rest agree that the 
Crimean war ‘‘ought to have been and might have been 
avoided.” Or, as one great English diplomat has said, 
“England put her money on the wrong horse!” 

Even then there were men who could still see clearly. 
Lord Grey said, ““We are arming to defend a phantasm, 
for the maintenance of the oppressor’s domination.” 2 Cob- 
den pointed out the remarkable fact that the majority of the 
Sultan’s subjects were passionately on the side of Russia. 
He was answered that they ought to know better. Even 
Disraeli, who was himself to make a like mistake, taunted 
the cabinet, “You are going to war with an opponent who 
does not want to fight, and you are unwilling to encounter 
him.” But the whole influence of the press was the other 
way; the character of Nicholas was kept before the people. 
‘The rage for this war gets every day more vehement, and 
nobody seems to fear anything but that we may not spend 
money and men enough in waging it,’”’ said one observer. 


And so when the war came, it was received with great popu- 
lar enthusiasm. 


1 Marriott, “England Since Waterloo,” p. 250. 
? Paul, “History of Modern England,” I, 332. 
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_ To this very day the fundamental question of the Crimean 
war remains unsolved. Who shall be the final heir of the 
unrivalled city on the straits? It stands at the crossing of 
two great lines of traffic. It reaches out to touch two con- 
tinents. When defended with any skill it seems as nearly im- 
pregnable as any place in the world; for, alone among great 
commercial centres, it is situated at once on a peninsula and 
a strait. Its master owns a house with three doors which he 
may either open to his friends or close against his enemies. 
For almost a thousand years after it was founded, this im- 
perial city was believed to be forever safe. Then, in the 
thirteenth century it changed hands three times, chiefly on 
account of the weakness of its defenders, the Greeks and the 
Venetians, until at last it fell into the hands of its present 
owners after the most memorable siege in history, when the 
cross was to blaze no longer on the incomparable dome of 
St. Sophia. Many times since that it has seemed that the 
Turks were sure to lose their capital, but always either its 
position or the jealous diplomacy of the rival heirs has inter- 
vened at the last minute to change its fate, and to-day the 
Turk stands in this gateway of the nations at least as firmly 
as ever. Historically, besides the Turk, only Greece and 
Italy could claim some right based on previous ownership. 
Modern Greeks do not forget that for a thousand years 
Greek religion and culture spread from the city on the 
Golden Horn over Russia and the Balkans. And to-day it 
is beyond question still a dream of men like Venizelos that 
imperial Greece may again hold sway over a united people 
from the shadow of the great cathedral. But one may well 
doubt whether modern Greece will ever have the culture or 
the strength that will be needed by the power which must hold 
the straits against so many rivals. In its population, Con- 
stantinople is probably the most cosmopolitan city except New 
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York. Just before the present war, she contained 1,000,000 
people, of whom less than half were Turks, and the re- 
mainder were divided among the various Christian nations, 
with 150,000 Greeks and, of course, the ever present colony 
of Jews. The idea of nationality does not seem to apply 
with any certainty to the final and just determination of this 
question. Constantinople would be a source of sentimental 
pride to the Greek; it would round out the Bulgarian coast 
and possibly add just a little to the natural strength of the 
Bulgarian position; it is undoubtedly a convenient avenue to 
the German and the Austrian. But to all these it is, after 
all, a luxury, and a luxury which might well prove in the 
long run a source of serious weakness rather than of 
strength. Each has ample access to the sea in other ways, 
unless perchance Austria should lose Trieste. But to Russia, 
under modern conditions of trade and war, Constantinople 
is not a mere luxury of imperial expansion or of sentimental 
pride. It is a vital and compelling necessity. Russia might 
hold these straits without menace or injury to any other 
power, but no one else can ever hold them without menace 
to Russia. The heart of Russia lies on the great rivers 
which either lead directly into the Black Sea or, like the 
Volga, are capable of close connection with it through canals. 
Even with railroads, the Baltic and the White seas have no 
ice-free ports. Vladivostok is too far away, and beyond the 
Persian Gulf there is evidently no real market for the goods 
of Russia. The wheat of Odessa, the oil of the Caucasus, 
must pass out through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. 
And yet in a moment war might come, and shut her off almost 
completely from the rest of the world. With the straits in 
the hands of a possible enemy or of a mere pawn like Tur- 
key, Russia is compelled to maintain a fleet in the Black Sea 
to prevent just such an attack as she suffered in the Crimean 
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war, and yet that fleet might be shut up and made absolutely 
useless to her. Her inability to use the straits helped to 
defeat Russia in her war with Japan. To appreciate the 
traditional attitude of Russia to Constantinople, we must 
imagine New York the only North American port, and that 
port held by Mexico, and Mexico in turn dominated by 
Germany. In such a case it would take no great prophet 
to foresee that in spite of all the peace societies in the world, 
or even if we sent delegates once a year to the Hague, some 
day something would break. Russia might give up Poland, 
Finland, and even the Baltic provinces. She might withdraw 
her last soldier from the far-flung extremities of her empire. 
Mongolia, Khiva, Bokhara, and Persia might know her no 
more. But she will never forget Constantinople or willingly 
see it in the hands of a rival. No matter how this war ends; 
no matter whether Russia is to be a monarchy or a republic; 
no matter whether she adopts a centralized government or 
one based upon the local autonomy of her constituent races, 
the dream of that one gateway to the sea is sure to come 
again to haunt her, and to drive her like a mighty giant some 
day to stretch her arms and break her bonds. No treaties, 
no schemes of disarmament will forever keep an empire of 
150,000,000 people from the sea. This is not imperialism, 
it is the will to life; and Russia is forever the foe of that 
power which holds the straits. The peace of the world will 
not be secure for many years if Austria loses Trieste, or if 
Germany permanently gains Constantinople. In the case 
of each city, the political and economic considerations seem 
entirely to outweigh the confused problem of nationality. 
At the time of the Crimean war, the issue seemed to be 
between the Russian and the Turk. It really was between 
the Englishman and the Russian. To-day it is just as clearly 
between the German and the Russian; and the Bulgarian, 
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the German, and the Turk are to-day fighting side by side, 
just as the Englishman, the Frenchman, and the Turk fought 
a half century ago. 

At the time of the Crimean war there was just one states- 
man in Europe who saw all this clearly and whose advice 
showed genuine foresight. That man was Bismarck, just 
beginning his remarkable career in Prussia. He urged Fred- 
erick William to throw Prussian influence on Russia’s side, 
and to help her in her struggle against France and England. 
In all probability, he was already planning to get Strass- 
burg from France and to eject Austria from her dominant 
position in Germany. In comparison with these ambitions, 
the solution of the Eastern Question seemed to him unim- 
portant. From his point of view, it was really true that all 
the Balkans were not worth one Pomeranian grenadier, as 
he later said. And in the next congress we find Bismarck 
posing as the honest broker for Europe and willing to be an 
Austrian in Servia and a Russian in Bulgaria. Bismarck 
never fully understood the intense feeling of nationality in 
the Balkans, but he did understand the question of Constan- 
tinople. The Turk was a mere pawn; Constantinople was 
sure to be Russian some day. Why not help her to get it, 
and in the meantime secure a position of leadership for dis- 
credited Prussia? He advised his old master in this vein. 
He would have placed a great army in upper Silesia as a 
threat to Austria, and would thus have released the forces 
which Nicholas had to keep idle watching for a possible 
attack from his jealous and ungrateful neighbor. If Nicho- 
las had been able to use his full strength in the Crimea 
against his Western enemies, it seems likely that Russia 
would have won the war even without the loss of a single 
Prussian life. Prussia might even have captured the French 
city of Strassburg while Napoleon was far away storming 
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the defences of Sevastopol, and Prussia instead of France 
would have become the liberator of Italy. The results are 
easy to foresee. Russia and Prussia would have dominated 
eastern Europe, and Prussia would have gained the mastery 
of the small German states which held aloof for fear of 
France and Austria. In short, Bismarck’s plan was to fight 
the wars of 1866 and 1870 all at once. Even if he had not 
gained all his objectives, it is hard to see how Prussia could 
have lost. For even if Nicholas lost in the Crimea, Prussia 
would be stronger in Germany. But Frederick William did 
not have the vision or the courage: ‘‘My dear boy,” he said, 
“that is all very fine, but it is too expensive for me. A man 
of Napoleon’s kind can afford to make such master-strokes, 
but not I.” 

As a result, Prussia’s position during the war was most 
ignoble, much to Bismarck’s chagrin. She kept her army 
where it seemed a threat to Russia, with whom she had no 
quarrel, and so helped to bring about the defeat of Nicholas. 
And yet she would not promise to help the allies. Conse- 
quently she barely gained a late admission to the congress 
which was to arrange the terms of peace. 

Austria, too, played but a sorry part. Nicholas thought 
that he had won eternal gratitude from Francis Joseph, 
whose tottering throne had been propped by the bayonets 
of Russia, and that only five years before. But gratitude 
among rulers is proverbially short-lived, and Francis Joseph 
was no exception. Austria had no desire to see Russia grow 
strong on her frontier, and only the fear of an Italian insur- 
rection kept her from sending her soldiers into the Crimea 
against the armies of the Czar. She dared not do this for 
fear Piedmont might attack her on the plains of Lombardy. 
But she massed her soldiers in Galicia, where she lost as 
many men from cholera as she would have lost in a cam- 
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paign. When it was perfectly safe, she occupied with her 
troops Roumania, which the armies of Nicholas had been 
compelled to evacuate. So Austria made a bitter enemy, 
and was alone in the days of trial in 1859, 1864, and 1866. 
She had paved the way for her expulsion from Italy and 
Germany, and was to remain isolated and friendless until 


the days of the alliance which has endured so remarkably — 


the shock of the present war. 

Piedmont, under Cavour, seized the moment of Austrian 
weakness and hesitation to send a little well-equipped army 
of eighteen thousand men to play their part in the Crimea 
and to gain a place at the council table of the nations for 
their country. Cavour sent his Italians with the famous 
words, ‘“‘You have the future of your country in your haver- 
sacks,” and the men in the trenches caught the spirit of 
the great prime minister and answered with self-fulfilling 
prophecy, “Out of this mud Italy shall be made.” The 
Italian soldiers were destined to take part in only one 
small skirmish, in which they lost twenty-eight men killed. 
But they fought in a dramatic moment of the great siege, 
and side by side with the greatest powers in Europe, and it 
was true that “in the waters of the Tchernaya the stain of 
Novara was wiped out for ever.” ‘Cavour could speak 
with his enemies in the gate.” 

To the rest, the war was grim tragedy enough. The 
allies lost 100,000 men in those two terrible winters in the 
Crimea, a number equal to the greatest army which they 
ever had in the field at one time. Every other man who left 
England amid the early acclamations of the people was 
destined never to come back. Cold had to be endured such 
as Englishmen and Frenchmen had never dreamed possible. 
Then cholera spread. And to these enemies were added 
wretched arrangements of transportation and even poorer 
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generalship. Lord Raglan was a gallant old gentleman, but 
the task which he had undertaken was quite beyond his very . 
moderate abilities. It is said that when the French marshal, 
as his subordinate, asked him for instructions, Raglan placed 
his hand on his heart and answered, “To men like you 
instructions are not given. I simply point and say, ‘There 
is the enemy!’” As the Frenchman said, this was gener- 
ous, but it was not war. Some one had constantly blundered. 
The common soldiers of all the armies fought with supreme 
devotion and courage, but each new general made mistakes 
which kept green the memory of his predecessors. Thou- 
sands of shoes were delivered to the freezing soldiers in the 
trenches, all for the left foot. Boxes of ammunition were 
sent to the base hospitals and drugs to the firing line. 
“Punch”’ pilloried the selfish greed of the contractors in a 
cartoon entitled, “One man’s preserved meat is another 
man’s poison.” 

In the meantime, conditions among the Russians in the 
beleaguered city were even worse. The Russian people had 
entered the war with almost the religious enthusiasm of a 
crusade. They were fighting not only for their Czar, but 
for their nation. ‘Tolstoy visited the men on the front lines, 
and has recorded the quality of their spirit. ‘The principal 
joyous thought you have brought away with you is a con- — 
viction of the strength of the Russian people. What they do 
is all done so simply, with so little effort, that you feel con- 
vinced that they could do a hundred times as much,”’ Korni- 
loft, the commander, stands before them and shouts, ‘‘Lads, 
we will die, but we will not surrender Sevastopol!” and from 
down the long lines comes ringing back the echo of his 
words, ‘“‘We will die! Hurrah!” And die they did. The 
figures of Russian losses given by the most conservative 
authorities are almost beyond belief, greater than the losses 
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of any other army of equal size in modern times. Nicholas 
Jost a full half million of the army of a million with which 
he started the war.!. And the worst of it was that most of 
them died on account of red tape and lack of food. It was 
said that every road in southern Russia was lined with the 
bodies of the dead. One famous order was endorsed twenty- 
one times and was as yet unobeyed. Ox-carts were requisi- 
tioned from the peasants, and were then piled in great heaps 
unused. The whole system of which Nicholas was so proud 
had broken down completely. He had counted on Generals 
January and February to fight for him. But these grim 
generals distributed their ghastly favors with equal hand. 
After the loss of the first battle he felt that the hand of 
fate was on him and gave up all hope. “I cannot change,” 
he said to his son. In 1848 he had said to his nobles, “Let 
us forget mutual grievances. Give your hands to one an- 
other as brothers, as children of our mother-country, so that 
the last hand may reach me, and then, under my leadership, 
rest sure that no earthly power can disturb us.” They had 
taken him at his word, and he had failed. The man was 
weary, broken-hearted. In February he developed a slight 
cold. He refused to take even the most ordinary precau- 
tions, and died on the second of March, 1855. His last 
words to his son were, “I leave you a disordered house.” 
“Punch” had another grim cartoon which showed ‘“‘General 
February,” as Death, laying an icy hand on the old man’s 
heart. 

The failure of Nicholas, however, was to bring some meas- 
ure of good to the Russian people. Alexander II as heir had 


been as reactionary as his father or his sonafter him. Atheart _ 


he was always an autocrat, even when he was called “The 
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Czar Liberator.” But the necessities of the hour pressed the 
situation home to him with compelling force. Russia was 
full of great indignation and contempt. The people knew 
that the tragedies of the war were not their fault. The new 
Czar was threatened with revolt more dangerous to his 
house than any foreign enemy. There had been five hun- 
dred riots in the lifetime of his father. The next riot might 
be a revolution. Something had to be done, for Alexander 
was determined not to be another Louis XVI. He had the 
wisdom to see the danger and to make an immediate promise 
of reform. Within the next ten years the serfs were liber- 
ated, at least on paper; the legal system was changed and 
made more just; and some beginning was made in the direc- 
tion of local self-goversment for Russia by the creation of 
local assemblies which should represent the peasants, the 
burghers, and the nobles. In these assemblies seems to lie 
the hope for an orderly democracy in Russia to-day. The 
liberated peasant was made responsible to his village for the 
little patch of six or seven acres which the typical family 
received, and all the land was to be paid for in forty-nine 
years. The final payments were made at last in 1910, and 
for the first time the average Russian peasant became an in- 
dividual landowner. In the long run this change, here briefly 
sketched, was probably the most enduring consequence of 
the Crimean war. 

With the fall of Sevastopol, all were anxious for peace 
except Palmerston and the Queen. England had made great 
sacrifices of men, money, and, most of all, of reputation, as 
was to be evident when the great Mutiny broke out in India 
the next year. But Napoleon would not go on, and there 
was no use trying to fight on alone, especially since it would 
be almost impossible to tell what they were fighting for. 
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When Kars fell into his hands, it seemed to Alexander that 
a favorable moment had come to sue for peace, and the 
diplomats assembled in Paris to arrange the terms. 

The chief issue of the war had already been settled by 
events and was beyond the reach of diplomacy. _ Constanti- 
nople was to remain Turkish, and that empire was to have 
its sovereignty and independence guaranteed by the joint 
action of the three allied powers, England, Austria, and 
France. The Sultan was to have complete dominion over 
his Christian subjects, and that was to mean in practice the 
right to murder and to rob,—although he was quite willing 
to make the usual virtuous promises, which no one except 
Palmerston even pretended to believe. There remained 
much simpler problems than had confronted the earlier con- 
gress. What should be done with the Black Sea and the 
Danube? These were the questions which the diplomats 
had to discuss during that single month of March, 1856. No 
territory changed hands except a little strip near the mouth 
of the Danube which was taken from defeated Russia and 
given to one of the two principalities which were to be united 
two years later into the modern kingdom of Roumania. 
England gained nothing at all, and Napoleon nothing but 
the glory of being host at the conference and helping to dic- 
tate from the seclusion of the Tuileries the terms of peace. 
Men might well ask, “Was it for this that so many hardships 
have been suffered and that 600,000 brave soldiers have 
died?” 

The congress itself was much smaller and more definitely 
organized than the one which had met half a century before. 
This time the kings were not in evidence, but sent their 
servants to do the work for them. This fact in itself indi- 
cates a considerable development of the idea of the state 
as distinguished from its ruler. Six states were represented, 
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first and last, and their delegates came in two by two, like 
the animals into the ark. They sat in twelve arm-chairs 
around a table covered with green velvet, in the Hall of 
the Ambassadors, and met every other afternoon at three. 
There was a little side table for the secretaries. Etiquette 
was by this time definitely established. In international con- 


- gresses the host acts as chairman and his colleague as secre- 


tary. Thus, if there should be a congress at Washington, 
the President would be the natural chairman, and the Secre- 
tary of State would be secretary, and the delegates would be 
arranged alphabetically, starting at the President’s right 
hand, quite after the fashion of a formal dinner,—for ex- 
ample, Austria on his right and Brazil on his left, and so on. 
There is no chance for a modern Talleyrand to crowd into 
a good seat. This scheme is probably the best available in a 
jealous world, but might evidently be unjust to the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. © 

The formal meetings were interspersed with festivities 
and celebrations. By a curious coincidence, the Prince Im- 
perial was born during the sessions, and the delegates ad- 
journed to file past the cradle. One records that he had 
blue eyes and that across his breast was placed the cordon of 
the Legion of Honor. Years later this boy was to die a 
tragic death in Zululand. But his birth seemed to the people 
of Paris a symbol of the peace which was to come, and they 
received the news with acclamations, for they hated ‘“Plon- 
Plon,”’ the Emperor’s cousin, who was the heir apparent. 

If we had dropped in on the meetings around the green vel- 
vet table, we must have thought that it was a dress rehearsal 
for a comic opera. Indeed, in this circus, as some one has 
remarked, the side show was really more interesting than the 
main tent, and some affairs of greater moment were settled 
in private interviews with the silent man in the Tuileries than 
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in the Hall of the Ambassadors. For Napoleon was, after 
all, a man of real ability and of genuine ideals. It is note- 
worthy, by way of contrast with the next congress which 
shall meet, that four of the states were virtually absolute 
monarchies, and two were aristocracies. There was no rep- 
resentative of a democracy, for even in England and in Pied- 
mont the suffrage was very limited. It was a curious fact 
that the only self-made man was the Turkish grand vizier. 
All the rest were nobles. 

At the head of the table, presiding over the deliberations, 
sat Walewski, son of the great Napoleon and of a Polish 
countess. Born in 1810, he had been rescued from obscurity 
when his kinsman became emperor. Louis Napoleon evi- 
dently believed in the hereditary character of genius, and 
Walewski became the foreign minister of France. Napoleon 
always placed men in power whose fortunes were entirely 
bound with his and whom he could therefore count on. 
Somehow Walewski, a loud-talking, rattle-brained man, had 
escaped all traces of his great father’s genius. He had a 
habit of getting started to prove some proposition, becom- 
ing lost in the flow of his own oratory, and ending by proving 
with the greatest emphasis the very thing which his oppo- 
nent desired. We are told by one who was present that on 
these occasions his colleague Benedetti, who was secretary 
and sat across the table, would wait until the chairman was 
not looking, and then “‘raised his eyes to heaven, held his 
head in his hands, shrugged his shoulders, and uttered dis- 
creet sighs,”’ as much as to say, “What can you expect?” It 
was well for France that nothing really vital was at stake. 

Buol represented Austria. He had stopped on his way 
to Paris to tell Bismarck that Prussian interests would be 
safe in his hands. Bismarck summed him up, “If I could 
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be as great for a single hour as Buol thinks he is all the time, 
I should establish my glory forever before God and man.” 
‘*To listen to Buol,” Orloff, the bluff old Russian, remarked 
to Cavour, “you would suppose that Austria had taken 
Sevastopol.” And so we might go on around that table. 
What a strange crowd, and what a pitiful world of human 


- beings to leave the arrangement of their destinies to such 


men! 

Only one man at that table is to-day remembered by the 
world. He had planned through the years to be present, 
and men had died to send him there. In the fact of that 
man’s presence lay, unrevealed but real, the whole future 
destiny of Italy. Metternich, watching from his thoughtful 
retirement, said of him: ‘To-day there is one diplomat in 
Europe, and unfortunately he is against us.” He too, like 
Talleyrand, had expected to play but a sorry part. Pied- 
mont had made great sacrifices, and all depended on the 
skill with which this little, unimposing, bespectacled indi- 
vidual had read the character of the Emperor. Could he 
depend on the mixed idealism and fear of that adventurer? 
Would he have a chance to present the wrongs of Italy, so 
. that they would blaze before the eyes of Europe and no one 
would dare to interfere when her great hour came? All 
this he had planned and hoped; and yet he feared. ‘There is 
an astonishing similarity between the careers of Talleyrand 
at the Congress of Vienna and of Cavour at the Congress 
of Paris. ‘‘It is possible,’ Cavour wrote to his colleague, 
“it is even probable that this mission will be the last act of 
my political life.”” When he went to Paris he was not even 
sure that the great powers would admit him to the congress. 
But they could not forget the sacrifices of Piedmont, and the 
two Italians arrived punctually to the minute at the first 
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meeting. Clarendon now played the part of Castlereagh, 


and said to Cavour with the patronizing air of a great states- _ 


man to an amateur: “You have too much tact to take part in 
affairs which in no way concern you. You will be present at 
the discussion, and think of something else.”’ One feels like 
asking, How intimately was England herself concerned in 
the destiny of the Black Sea? If Clarendon’s test had been 
applied, all should have “thought of something else” except 
the Russians and the Turks. But it was a world of great 
powers, and the little fellows must not meddle. 

Cavour assumed his réle of modest and interested atten- 
tion, and played it with consummate tact and skill. He had 
rare social ability and, except on one famous occasion, per- 
fect self-control. He listened with profound admiration to 
the words which fell from the great men’s lips, much as a 
newly admitted young partner in a firm might sit at his first 
meeting. To think that the one man of genius must remain 
silent at that table of chattering fools! And he doubtless 
thought of something else, as he had been ordered! He 
_ thought of glorious Venice groaning under a foreign yoke; 
he thought of Milan and of Florence, where once the world 
had gone to school, and of the brave men who had died to 
make them free; he thought of Imperial Rome and of the 
day when the City on the Seven Hills should once more be 
the capital of a great free people; he thought of Naples on 
her rounding bay, and of her noisome dungeons filled with 
untried prisoners. As he looked across the table at noisy 
Buol, he must have thought of Austria, whose soldiers were 
the cause of all these wrongs. And when the moment came 
he spoke in words which burned and seared, with all the 
restrained power of great eloquence. In spite of Buol’s 
angry protests, the congress had committed itself to the 
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cause of Italy, and from that moment Italy was destined to 
be free. I wonder whether ever before or since one single 
speech has been staged so carefully, or has meant so much. 

As for the rest, let us remember that the Black Sea was 
neutralized, both Russia and Turkey being forbidden to 
have either fleets upon its waters or forts upon its shores. 
This “negative servitude,” as the lawyers call such provi- 
sions, was destined to last only until the first moment came 
when Russia could throw off its galling restriction. Kars, at 
the gate of Armenia,whose fall had shed a single ray of lustre 
on the Russian arms, was given back to the Turk, to use in 
his own bloody and nefarious way. The three great powers 
guaranteed the sovereignty and independence of both Swe- 
den and Turkey, which might be threatened by Russia, and 
the great river Danube was neutralized and opened to the 
trafic of the world, under an international commission. The 
beneficent provisions of this idea lasted until the present war. 
Above all, certain general rules, called the Declaration of 
Paris, were adopted which were to protect neutral com- 
merce in time of war. Neutral goods were to be safe on 
enemy ships, except contraband of war; and, conversely, 
even enemy goods were to be safe on neutral ships. Priva- 
teering was abolished, and the rule was laid down that no 
blockade should be legal unless it actually prevented access 
to the enemy coast. These are the first international pro- 
visions dealing with the freedom of the seas, and are memo- 
rable for that reason, though they have been honored so 
much more in the breach than the observance, and have 
failed so completely to safeguard neutral rights in the pres- 
ent war. They were expected to make neutral property at 
sea safe in time of war. ‘To-day the world seems to have 
taken a step back, and the issue is not whether property can 
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be made safe, but whether the most fundamental of rights 
can be defended, and the lives of non-combatant men, 
women, and children guarded against sudden and treacher- 
ous attack on the broad, uncharted highways of the sea. 

The treaty of Paris was signed on the thirtieth of March, 
1856, and the congress adjourned amid the ringing bells and 
the plaudits of a happy people. 


III 
THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN 


HE years which lay between the Congress of Paris and 

the Congress of Berlin were more crowded with great 
events than any twenty years in the history of the world. The 
two ideas of democracy and nationality had gone hand in hand 
during the middle years of the century. To men like Met- 
ternich they had seemed the inseparable and baneful product 
of the revolution. They had been glorified together, by 
Mazzini and Garibaldi and the men of 1848, under the name 
of liberty. The members of the Parliament of Frankfort of 
1850 had believed in their unity, and had dreamed of an 
empire which was to rest upon them as upon twin founda- 
tions. But Frederick William, under the pressure of Austria 
and Russia, had refused a crown which was to belong to him, 
not “‘by the grace of God,” but “by the will of the people,” 
and men who hated both political and economic democracy 
were to seize the idea of nationality and to use it as a 
weapon. Kossuth and Andrassy had shown that the two 
ideas were not necessarily consistent when they had used the 
fervor of the February revolution, not so much to secure 
popular rights and privileges for the people of Hungary, 
as to increase the relative power and influence of the Mag- 
yars at the expense of the Slavs who lived with them in the 
valley of the middle Danube. ‘The separation had been 
made complete by Bismarck, who was as patriotic as Maz- 
zini and as reactionary as Metternich. He was at once the 
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heir of the liberals of 1848, and of the conservative forces ~ 


which had destroyed them. 

The political thought of the age had been profoundly 
- though unconsciously affected by the idea of the survival of 
the fittest, which it took from its biological setting and gave 
a social significance. Evolution seemed a blind force which 
always worked through struggle and never through what 
has since come to be called ‘‘mutual aid.”” When pressed to 
define ‘‘the fittest,” the age would have answered, “Those 
that survive,” without realizing either the shallowness of the 
answer or the circle in the reasoning. It was a frank gospel 
of salvation to the strong and of damnation to the weak, 
because weakness is the self-evident proof of unfitness. Her- 
bert Spencer was to be regarded as a profound thinker 
whose influence was to reappear in a positive way in 
Nietzsche, and negatively and more popularly in Omar 
Khayyam. The notions of a common humanity whose needs 
and aspirations must be considered, of popular rights, of 
international justice or morality, seemed now mere senti- 
ment and cant. Organized efficiency within the nation, im- 
perialism in international relations, were to be the frank out- 
ward expression of subtle and profound changes in the 
religious and social thought of men. Pan-Slavism, Pan- 
Germanism, The White Man’s Burden, were to be the new 
cloaks for the same old selfishness and greed which had once 
paraded under other names; and in the name of the liberal 
notion of nationality, national interests were to be disre- 
garded and popular liberties suppressed. 

The Europe which turned its eyes to Berlin was a very 
different Europe from that which had breathed a profound 
sigh of relief at the end of the Crimean war. Italy had then 
been a hope and Germany scarcely more than an aspiration. 
Now Italy had gained her freedom, not as the result of any 
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great popular rising as Mazzini had hoped, but by the aid 
of foreign soldiers. Whatever gratitude she had first felt 
for France was dimmed and almost destroyed when Napo- 
leon had secured first the hand of the Princess Clotilde for 
his cousin, and had later gained his pound of flesh in Savoy 
and Nice. Well might Garibaldi fulminate against the bar- 
gain which made him a man without a country, but Cavour 
answered that “statesmanship is the ability to discern the 
possible.” The great Italian had died with Venice still un- 
redeemed, and with Rome protected by the bayonets of 
France. The final and complete unification of Italy was to 
be the work, not of Napoleon or of Cavour, but of Bis- 
marck, as a by-product of his struggle against Austria. 
After the death of Cavour, the career of Bismarck was, 
indeed, ‘the history of Europe.” Under him the Prussian 
army had been strengthened, even against the will of the 
Assembly, and that army had been used in three successful 
wars. First Denmark had been beaten and compelled to 
give up Schleswig-Holstein; then Austria had succumbed to 
the well-trained soldiers of Von Moltke, and Hanover, 
which since the Congress of Vienna had virtually cut Prussia 
off from any direct access to the sea, was swallowed bodily; 
and then, at length, Prussia was strong enough to fight 
France for Alsace and Lorraine, with their rich valleys and 
almost priceless coal-fields. The great indemnity of five 
billions of francs which the defeated country had to pay for 
the privilege of being beaten was at once the symbol of the 
completeness of the victory and the foundation of great 
national enterprises for Germany. In all former wars the 
victor had been content with either land or money. In this 
he demanded both, and the gains which were made so easily 
in 1871 became the temptation which seems the fundamental 
cause of the present war. In money alone Germany had 
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gained much more than she had spent. War seemed at once 
glorious and lucrative. Above all, the three southern states, 
which had held aloof at first, were now willing to come into 
the new empire, and William was proclaimed emperor in the 
throne-room of the French kings at Versailles. Practically 
from the same moment date the Third Republic in France, 
which rose from the ashes of the war, and the United King- 
dom of Italy, with its capital at Rome. The dream of the 
dead Cavour was now fulfilled. 

It seems entirely probable that the influence of impersonal 
economic forces would have brought about the unification of 
Germany in the course of time, without any wars at all. 
Maassen with his Zollverein, rather than Bismarck, was the 
real architect of the empire. Railroads, racial likeness, 
trade, were the fundamental bonds rather than the armies of 
Von Moltke. But Bismarck had undoubtedly hastened the 
process and very profoundly modified the spirit of the new 
empire. In that sense he might well regard himself as the 
father of his country. 

When he was an old man, Bismarck grew reminiscent and 
gave to the world the two volumes of his “‘Reflections and 
Reminiscences,”’ which proved almost as embarrassing to the 
Foreign Office at Berlin as the more recent reminiscences of 
Prince Lichnowsky. As a historical source, this book is very 
hard to use. There are constant veiled allusions to secret 
transactions which will not be fully known until the archives 
of the various European capitals are opened to inspection. 
It is, also, almost impossible to tell just where the reminis- 
cences change into reflections of alater day. But asa mirror 
in which a great modern Machiavelli reveals his political 
opinions and motives, and as a study in diplomacy these 
memoirs have unrivalled interest. No one else can ever 
write a character sketch of the great German that may 
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compete with the one which he himself has written. At once 
his strength and his weakness lay in the fact that he could 
act with one single aim constantly in mind. That aim was 


‘to secure the greatness and the strength of Germany. He 


is the supreme embodiment of the idea of nationality at the 
moment when it was changing into the newer idea of imperi- 
alism. ‘The nation must be not only strong itself, but also 
stronger and more powerful than any rival or combination 
of rivals. The petty scruples which other men felt or pro- 
fessed to feel, this new Jove was able to tear aside like 
clouds which dimmed his vision of the world. He reckoned 
with democracy, but did not fear it, as his predecessor Met- 
ternich had done; for he thought that the people would 
always accept national power and efficiency as worthy sub- 
stitutes for what they thought was liberty. He introduced 
universal suffrage in the choice of the Reichstag, though he 
regarded it as a necessary evil. ‘I had no hesitation what- 
ever in throwing into the frying-pan . . . the most powerful 
ingredient known at that time to liberty-mongers, namely, 
universal suffrage, so as to frighten off foreign monarchies 
from trying to stick a finger into our national omelette. I 
never doubted that the German people would be strong and 
clever enough to free themselves from the existing suffrage 
as soon as they realized that it was a harmful institution.” 
In diplomacy his masterpiece was the device by which he 
brought on the war with France at the very moment when 
he was best ready for it. He managed to do this in such a 
way that it seemed to many that France was herself the 
aggressor. Until the publication of his own memoirs such a 
notion existed widely. All doubts on the subject were cleared 
up when Bismarck told the story of his achievement, with all 
the father’s pride over this child of his imagination. Let us 
hope that some day either Bethmann-Hollweg or William 
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may be equally reminiscent. Bismarck tells us that at the 
beginning of his career, “I took it as assured that war with 
France would necessarily have to be waged on the road to 


our further national development, . . . and that we must ~ 


keep this eventuality in sight in all our domestic as well as 
in our foreign relations.” He did keep this plan in mind 
through all the intervening years. Finally the throne of 
Spain became vacant, and Bismarck secretly worked to have 
a Hohenzollern prince chosen for the place. France felt 
that she was threatened from the south, and naturally pro- 
tested. Under the influence of the Empress, she even went 
farther and foolishly asked a pledge that Germany should 
never in the future attempt to control the throne of Spain. 
Bismarck was delighted. War seemed about to come, and 
Prussia was ready. A sharp refusal to the request of 
France was all that was necessary to make that state seem 
the aggressor. But William did not want to take the risk 
and was really anxious for peace. He answered the French 
ambassador in a courteous note which would have made war 
impossible. This letter was the so-called Ems despatch, 
which was not given to the world until after the revelations 
of Bismarck made it necessary. 

There is a wonderful picture in the “Reminiscences,” sub- 
ject for some future painter. He might call it, ‘“The Found- 
ing of the German Empire.’ Bismarck, Von Roon, the 
minister of war, and Moltke were sitting waiting for the 
news. The king’s pacific telegram was handed to Bismarck. 
He read it out to his two guests, whose dejection was so 
great that they turned away from food and drink. Bismarck 
seemed to think that this indicated very deep sorrow. But 
as the chancellor looked at the words with practised eye, 
he thought he saw a gleam of light. “I put a few questions 
to Moltke as to the extent of his confidence in the state of 
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our preparations.” The general answered that everything 
was ready. ‘Under this conviction,” Bismarck continues, 
“I made use of the royal authorization . . . to publish the 
contents of the telegram; and in the presence of my two 
guests, I reduced the telegram by striking out words, but 
without adding or altering. . . . After I had read out the 
concentrated edition to my two guests, Moltke remarked: 
‘Now it has a different ring; it sounded before like a parley; 
now it is like a flourish in answer to a challenge.’ I went on 
to explain: ‘If, in execution of his Majesty’s order, I at once 
communicate this text . . . not only to the newspapers, but 
also by telegraph to all our embassies, it will be known in 
Paris before midnight, and, not only on account of its con- 
tents, but also on account of the manner of its distribution, 
will have the effect of a red rag upon the Gallic bull. Fight 
we must if we do not want to act the part of the vanquished 
without a battle. . . . It is important that we should be the 
party attacked.’ This explanation brought about in the two 
generals a revulsion to a more joyous mood, the liveliness of 
which surprised me. They had suddenly recovered their 
pleasure in eating and drinking and spoke in a more cheerful 
vein. Roon said, ‘Our God of old still lives and will not let 
us perish in disgrace.’ Moltke so far relinquished his pas- 
sive equanimity, that, glancing up joyously to the ceiling and 
abandoning his usual punctiliousness of speech, he smote his 
hand upon his breast and said: ‘If I may but live to lead 
our armies into such a war, then the devil may come directly 
afterwards and fetch away the old carcass.’ He was less 
robust at that time than afterwards, and doubted whether 
he should survive the hardships of the campaign.’ So, hav- 
ing called upon both God and the devil, this famous party 
adjourned. It had changed the history of the world. 

At the end of the war Moltke summed up the situation in 
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a prophetic sentence: “We have earned in the late war 
respect, but hardly love. What we have gained by arms in 
six months, we shall have to defend by arms for fifty years.” 


With France defeated, it was necessary for Bismarck to 


consolidate his gains. He foresaw a great struggle be- 
tween what he called the system of order on a monarchical 
basis and the social republic to which that principle might be 
reduced. He considered the establishment of strong royal 
institutions on permanent foundations in Germany, Russia, 
and Austria more important than any rivalry ‘over the frag- 
ments of nations which inhabit the Balkan peninsula.” In 
comparison with the safety and the strength of the great 
monarchies, it seemed to him that “‘all the Balkans were 
not worth one Pomeranian grenadier.”” France was hope- 
lessly given over to idols, and he would let her alone. He 
favored the establishment of a republic there, because he 
thought that the end of the experiment would be an anarchy 
entirely favorable to Germany. Her friendship he could 
never hope to secure. Her weakness would be the best safe- 
guard. Austria, too, had been defeated and one might ex- 
pect at first sight that she also would be an irreconcilable 
enemy. But she feared internal troubles even more than she 
hated her conquerors, whose terms, by the foresight of Bis- 
marck, had been generous. She had been displaced in Ger- 
many, but she had paid no indemnity and had lost no terri- 
tory. Her wounds, unlike those of France, were healing 
without a scar. There had arisen in Austria a statesman of 
great ability in the person of Julius Andrassy. Andrassy 
was a Hungarian who had been exiled for his part in the 
defeated revolution of 1848. He had been allowed to return 
after ten years in Paris, had gained the ear of Francis 
Joseph, and after the terrible defeat of the Austrian armies 
in Bohemia he had written and secured the adoption of the 
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present remarkable constitution of the dual monarchy, which 
distributes the national power between the Magyars and the 
Germans, to the practical exclusion of the Slavic elements in 
the population. Andrassy constantly argued that the future 
of Austria lay in the East, and that her expulsion from Italy 
and Germany had been real blessings in disguise. 

Under these circumstances the three emperors met in Ber- 
lin the year after the defeat of France, and made an informal 
league in which they agreed to work together to repress the 
revolutionary movements in Europe, to maintain the new 
conquests of Germany, and to settle the problems which 
might arise in the Balkans. 

Bismarck saw at once the weak point in this agreement. 
The three emperors were at one in their common fear of 
Socialism and Revolution; they might even help him to hold 
Alsace and Lorraine. But the Russian and the Austrian 
could not both dominate the Balkans at the same time. It 
never occurred to any one that the course of true statesman- 
ship, in the long run, would be to leave the Balkans to their 
own peoples without any outside domination. Did the Iron 
Chancellor really expect to be able to drive this strange and 
unruly team in safety over the rough road of imperial 
rivalry? Was the league hollow from the very beginning, 
and had Bismarck already chosen one of the partners for his 
especial favor? ‘These are questions which we cannot an- 
swer. But it is now well known that in 1875, at the time of 
the mysterious war scare of that year, and again twice in 
1876, when Alexander was seeking the assurance of a free 
hand against Turkey, Bismarck offered support to Russia in 
return for a guarantee of Alsace and Lorraine. Russia was 
virtually told that she might have the aid of Prussia if she 
would consent to abandon France. 

Did Bismarck intend these offers sincerely? Did he ever 
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expect them to be considered or accepted, even at the cost of 
Austria? One would be bold, indeed, to answer at all dog- 
matically. But it seems very probable that he expected 
Alexander to refuse, at least when the offer was repeated 
the second and the third time. He wanted the friendship of 
both Austria and Russia, but when he had to choose, he 
definitely and very early chose Austria. William was always 
sincerely friendly to Russia. He had meant what he said 
when he had written to Alexander after the war with France: 
“Prussia will never forget that she owes it to you that the 
war did not assume the most extreme dimensions. May 
God bless you for it!” Bismarck needed to prove to his 
master, and perhaps even to himself, that the friendship of 
Russia was a broken reed. Russia would never allow France 
to be completely crushed. And so, in 1877, Bismarck 
allowed it to be known that Prussia would fight on the side 
of Austria if necessary. From that moment, at least, the 
so-called League of the Three Emperors was a hollow sham 
which needed nothing but a sharp crisis to sweep it away. It 
rested on nothing more substantial than the personal friend- 
ship of two monarchs. The chancellor had taken the Czar 
of all the Russias on an imperial snipe-hunt and left him 
holding the sack. This is the real key to the policy of Bis- 
marck at the Congress of Berlin. 

Why did Bismarck choose Austria instead of Russia for 
his ally? He recognized the potential power of a great 
empire like Russia. He felt genuine sympathy for her abso- 
lute government. The two states had a common interest in 
their respective shares of dismembered Poland. But, in 
spite of the possible friction on account of the religious ques- 
tion, there were more points of contact with Austria. The 
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dominant part of the Austrian population was German, and 
would be bound to Germany by the strong bonds of kinship 
and of language. In Hungary, Bismarck could count on the 
Magyars even more certainly, on account of their fear of 
the Slavs by whom they were surrounded. The alliance with 
Russia depended too much on a single pair of eyes; it was as 
uncertain as the changing moods of the Czar. With pro- 
phetic insight, Bismarck foresaw the dangerous instability 
of that alliance, and so finally chose Austria. Events seem 
to have proved the wisdom of the choice. It was in this 
connection that he said: ‘“‘All contracts between great states 
cease to be unconditionally binding as soon as they are tested 
by the struggle for existence.” When he went to Vienna to 


make the formal alliance with Austria, he was received with 


great enthusiasm by the crowds, and felt that the German 
sympathies of the Austrians ‘‘had been overlaid but not 
extinguished by the débris deposited by the struggles of the 
past” (1879). 

At the time of which we are speaking, just before the out- 
break of the war between Russia and Turkey, a very remark- 
able old man of seventy had just achieved the ambition for 
which he had worked since he was a youth of twenty-two. 
Benjamin Disraeli had become at last the prime minister of 
England. The rise of Disraeli to power illustrates one of 
the fundamental weaknesses of the parliamentary form of 
government. Modern constitutional governments are of one 
of two kinds. They are either Presidential, like that of the 
United States, in which the executive holds office directly 
from the people for a given term of years, or Parliamentary, 
in which the executive power is entrusted to a committee of 
the Legislature for an indefinite length of time. In ordinary 
times the committee scheme works well enough, and cer- 
tainly has the advantage of flexibility. There is small chance 
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for a dictatorship. But in times of emergency there is almost 
always friction and waste of time and energy. Men are 
debating when they should be acting, and the constant neces- 
sity of appealing to Parliament tends to bring to power men 
who are first of all great debaters and clever parliamentary 
tacticians. Especially before the days of the last Reform 
Bill, a man might easily dominate the House of Commons 
without really understanding either his own country or the 
affairs of Europe. The appeal which will win the ear of the 
House is not necessarily the broad, generous appeal which 
will be sanctioned by the people. 

Disraeli understood the House individually and collec- 
tively better, perhaps, than any man since Chatham. A keen 
observer has said that he “‘played upon it as he would have 
played upon a musical instrument, and it answered to his 
touch.” When he appeared for his first speech he was 
described as attired in ‘‘a bottle-green frock coat and a vest 
of white, the front of which exhibited a network of glittering 
chains; large fancy pattern pantaloons, and a black tie, above 
which no shirt collar was visible.” His face was very pale, 
in sharp contrast to his coal-black eyes. His forehead was 
broad and low, overhung with clustering ringlets of coal- 
black hair. The fastidious House received this strange 
speaker with shouts of laughter. At last he paused in the 
midst of a sentence, and looking indignantly at his oppo- 
nents, raised his hands and shouted, ‘‘I have begun several 
times many things, and I have often succeeded at last; ay, 
sir, and though I sit down now, the time will come when you 
will hear me.” And the time did come. Disraeli could sit 
for hours listening to the most bitter denunciation of him- 
self and his policies without a change in a muscle of his face, 
showing only by an occasional gleam of his half-shut eyes 
that he heard what was said. O’Connell once called him “a 
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miscreant, a wretch, a liar whose life is a living lie; the heir 
at law of the blasphemous thief who died impenitent on the 
cross!’ But the House came to admire a man who could 
meet such blows without wincing. The instinct of fair play, 
admiration for his astonishing cleverness in debate, the ten- 


_ dency to appraise a man at his own valuation, had much to 


do with Disraeli’s rise to power. 

The very frankness of his cynicism, the mere honesty of 
his ambitions, had in them a certain refreshing quality. On 
one occasion he said to John Bright as the two took their 
umbrellas in the cloak-room, “‘After all, what is it that brings 
you and me here? Fame! I might have occupied a literary 
throne, but I have renounced it for this career. This is the 
true arena.’’! And in his quest for fame, he knew how to 
be generous to his friends and dangerous to his enemies. He 
had at once the aloofness and the supreme courage and 
perseverance of his race. Men always admire a man who 
does not fear them, and who rises supreme above all ob- 
stacles to the place which he has chosen for himself, who 
meets contempt with still deeper contempt, and who looks 
disaster in the face with a smile. Such a man was Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

Like Chatham, Disraeli was always something of an actor. 
In one of his novels he represents the hero explaining to his 
father why he had left college: “Because they taught me 
words, and I wished to learn ideas.” The father answers 
with worldly wisdom, ‘‘Few ideas are correct ones, and what 
are correct no one can ascertain, but with words we govern 
men.” Disraeli always acted on this principle, and used 
words to conceal his meaning. In one speech, when hard 
pressed by a questioner, he said that he was “‘in favor of 
popular privileges, but opposed to democratic rights.” 

1 Bryce, “Biographical Studies,” p. 30. 
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After his return from the Congress of Berlin, which had 


torn away some of the richest provinces of the Turkish 
empire, he said that the purpose of the powers had been. 
“not dismemberment, but consolidation.”” But when the 


Greeks tried the same sovereign method of “‘consolidation” 


for the growing ills of Turkey, Disraeli saw to it that they 


were compelled to stop in their purpose of conquest. 

He became the leader of his party at the time when Peel 
accepted the doctrine of free trade, “stealing the clothes of 
the Liberals when they were in bathing,” as Disraeli said. 
Later he had done much the same thing himself when he 
became the sponsor of the Reform Bill of 1867, which the 
Liberals had long been urging without success. ‘This bill 
gave the suffrage to the workingmen in the cities. Many 
thought that it sounded the knell of the Conservative party. 
But the Tory leader saw, with characteristic shrewdness, 
that if a reform bill had to be passed, it was better to be the 
victor than the defeated party. The workingmen could be 
held by constant appeals to their patriotism. 

At last the supreme political opportunity came when 
Gladstone pursued a peaceful policy in foreign affairs. The 
Liberal prime minister submitted the 4labama controversy 
to arbitration, much to the disgust of the Tories; and when 
the court decided the case against England and imposed a 
penalty of $15,000,000, he defended his action in words 
which are still memorable: “Although I may think the sen- 
tence was harsh in its extent and unjust in its basis, I regard 
the fine imposed on this country as dust in the balance com- 
pared with the moral value of the example set when these 
two great nations of England and America went in peace 
and concord before a judicial tribunal rather than resort to 
the arbitrament of the sword.” But for the moment passions 
were inflamed, and the English people were disappointed, 
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and Disraeli became prime minister in 1874 on a platform 
in which he promised to uphold the ancient monarchy of 
England, to elevate the social condition of the people, and 
above all to maintain the empire. It does sometimes seem, 
as Disraeli had said, that men are governed by words. The 
new government was sure to have what is called a strong 
foreign policy. 

The prime minister had been especially interested in the 
East ever since he had travelled in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean as a young man. He loved to speak of England as an 
Asiatic power. He had a genuine and often expressed ad- 
miration for the Turks, as was only natural since their 
treatment of the Jews had been better than of any other of 
the subject races, and since their treatment by Russia has 
always been a blot on the Russian name. He had no real 
knowledge of conditions in southeastern Europe, where the 
Christian populations were suffering under the most oppres- 
sive tyranny, with heavy taxes and no semblance of personal 
or religious liberty. The prime minister always posed as a 
wizard whose statements concealed some weighty plan which 
he was not quite at liberty to disclose. He wished to be 
thought inscrutable. Beneath his picture at the Conservative 
Club was written the line of Homer, ‘“‘He alone is wise; all 
the rest are fleeting shadows.” He loved dramatic surprises, 
and understood their political value. ‘The year after his 
accession, a lucky chance gave him the very opportunity 
which he needed. The Suez Canal had been completed in 
1869—by a curious coincidence, the same year with the com- 
pletion of the first transcontinental railroad in the United 
States. It had been built under a hundred-year concession 
to a French company, and the Khedive of Egypt had re- 
ceived 176,000 of the 400,000 shares as his reward. Egypt 
had prospered as long as the war lasted in the United States. 
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She had sold her cotton at fabulous prices, and the rich plant- 
ers in the valley of the Nile had even been able to afford ex- 
pensive and beautiful Abyssinian and Circassian wives. The 
debt of the little state had risen thirty times in five years, for 
the Khedive thought that the good times would last forever. 
Then the war had ended, and within ten years Egypt had 
lost her cotton business and was at the doors of bankruptcy. 
One realizes how closely connected are all historical events 
when we think that the English possession of the Suez Canal 
and of Egypt is a by-product of the American Civil War. 
An enterprising English newspaperman learned that the 
ruler of Egypt was about to sell his shares to the French. 
He came one night to Lord Derby, foreign minister in the 
cabinet of Disraeli, and urged him to buy them for England. 
It was a startling suggestion to the cautious Derby. Parlia- 
ment was not in session. No money had been appropriated 
for such a purpose. But he promised to take the matter up 
with the prime minister. Disraeli telegraphed at once and 
asked the consul at Cairo to inquire directly whether the 
shares were in the market. The Khedive answered, ‘‘Yes.” 
Disraeli secured the necessary money from an English 
banker, and before night the bargain was completed. When 
Parliament met he could announce that England had ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Suez Canal for £4,000,- 
ooo sterling. ‘To-day those shares are paying twenty-five 
per cent. on the original investment, and are quoted at 
£30,000,000, but of course they are really priceless. 

Only two other men could ever claim to have picked up 
such bargains at the remnant counter of the world. The 
first was Livingston, into whose feeble hands Napoleon 
thrust the half-welcome Louisiana, with its area of bound- 
less wealth, for $15,000,000; and the second was Seward, 
to whom Alexander of Russia had just sold Alaska for the 
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paltry sum of $7,200,000. The mystery man had proved a 
wizard. 

His next move was equally characteristic. On January 1, 
1877, Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India, amid 
booming cannon and shouting crowds at a great durbar in 
the city of a hundred kings, under the massive walls of 
imperial Delhi. But imperialism has its gloomy side, and 
famine was at that moment stalking on her grim business 
among the villages of the land of the five rivers. Toa starv- 
ing people all the pomp of Delhi seemed only a pale and 
hollow sham. 

In Europe the eyes of men were on the Balkans. Fierce 
revolt against intolerable misrule had blazed up slowly in 
Bosnia, at the extreme west of the dominions of the Sultan. 
Did Bismarck and Andrassy, or did the Pan-Slavists of 
Moscow, have anything directly to do with the revolt? We 
shall not know until the archives are fully opened. In any 
case, there was reason enough for the revolt without any out- 
side assistance, and it might be made to serve either Austria 
or Russia, and perhaps, for the moment, both. The powers 
listened to the appeals which came to them out of the East 
and made half-hearted efforts to secure a measure of redress 
for the oppressed peoples of the Balkans. First came the 
Andrassy note, in which all the powers joined; then a note 
from the three emperors at Berlin, which the British Gov- 
ernment refused to support. The threat of Europe was that 
if the Sultan refused to come to terms they would deliberate 
again. The result was what one might expect. The Sultan, 
encouraged by the attitude of the powers, and remembering 
especially the very present help in time of trouble which had 
come to him in the days of the Crimean war, assumed more 
and more an air of injured innocence. Especially after a 
palace revolution had driven the weak Abdul Aziz from the 
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throne to suicide, and when the imbecile boy Murad was in 
turn succeeded by his utterly cruel brother, Abdul Hamid, 
the chances for any internal reform were clearly gone, though 
Disraeli would not believe it. Then Servia and Montenegro 
declared war and fought with the greatest courage under a 
Russian general. But the odds were too great, and they were 
beaten hopelessly, and saved from annihilation only by the 
action of the powers. 

One spring morning in 1876, the papers published a story 
of terrible atrocities among the villages of Bulgaria. The 
Turk was protecting his flank against any sudden attack. 
And he was doing it with almost modern thoroughness and 
efficiency. This was the despatch which the people of the 
world read over their coffee that morning: ‘In Constanti- 
nople nobody hesitates to believe that many thousands of 
innocent men, women, and children have been slaughtered; 
that at least sixty villages have been utterly destroyed; that 
the most terrible acts of violence have been committed; and 
that a district among the most fertile in Europe has been 
ruined for many years to come.” ‘The villagers had been 
invited to give up their arms on promise of immunity, and 
had then been slaughtered in cold blood. Twelve hundred 
had been burned to death in one church. It was a great 
massacre,—not Abdul Hamid’s masterpiece, for in the 
Armenian massacres of 1896 the most conservative accounts 
place the deaths at 100,000, but still, so near to a critical 
Europe, quite satisfactory for the purpose in hand. Dis- 
raeli was politely incredulous, even after the worst details 
had been confirmed by his own agents. He labelled all this 
talk, “‘Coffee-house babble,” and said on the floor of the 
House, in answer to a question, that the stories could not be 
true. He knew the East, and Eastern people did not torture 
their victims. They used more expeditious means. He was 
evidently pleased at the laugh which this sally brought out. 
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Sir Henry Elliot, the British ambassador at Constantinople, 
telegraphed: “British interests are not concerned in the 
question whether ten or twenty thousand perished in the 
insurrection.” 

But this was not the heart of England speaking. I believe 
it is always true that if secret diplomacy could be abolished, 
and the essential truth in any international situation could 
be presented fairly to any great people without deception, 
they would always answer for the generous policy, against 
the narrow claims of self-interest. The difficulty is to avoid 
deception, and to keep the subject before them until they can 
express their will in action. At least it was so in this case. 
Gladstone emerged from his literary retirement with his 
“Bulgarian Pamphlet,” which fired the heart of the common 
people of England and made it impossible for the cabinet 
to intervene at once in favor of Turkey against Russia, as 
they had done at the time of the Crimean war. He ad- 
dressed great crowds everywhere. The historian Freeman 
expressed the liberal thought of the country when he said, 
“Perish the interests of England, perish our dominion in 
India, sooner than that we should strike one blow or speak 
one word on behalf of the wrong against the right.’’ Glad- 
stone knew that he would be voted down in the House of 
Commons, that even some of his own party were against him, 
“but he looked beyond unity to principle, and beyond the 
House of Commons to the nation.” He presented resolu- 
tions in which he declared that Turkey had lost her right of 
assistance, moral or material; he pronounced for local self- 
government in the disturbed provinces, and urged the impo- 
sition of guarantees by the Concert of Europe. Gladstone’s 
speech in defence of these resolutions was probably the 
climax of a great career.1_ His opponents had used dilatory 
tactics, so that he did not manage to secure the floor until seven 
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in the evening. He rose to speak before a listless House 
whose members were streaming out to dinner. But he held 
them and moved them, and what was more, he gained the ear 
of the country, so that any repetition of the blunders of the 
Crimean war was now impossible. The old man was now 
sixty-eight, but he spoke for two hours and a half with 
undiminished vigor: “Sir, there were other days when Eng- 
land was the hope of freedom. Wherever in the world a 
high aspiration was entertained, or a noble blow was struck, 
it was to England that the eyes of the oppressed were always 
turned. . . . You talk to me of the established tradition and 
policy in regard to Turkey. I appeal to an established tradi- 
tion older, wider, nobler far—a tradition not which disre- 
gards British interests, but which teaches you to seek the 
promotion of these interests in obeying the dictates of honor 
and justice.’ He went on to describe in passionate but 
restrained language the wrongs against which he was pro- 
testing. “I believe, for one, that the knell of Turkish 
tyranny in these provinces has sounded. . . . The destruc- 
tion may not come in the way or by the means that we should 
choose; but come this boon from what hands it may, it will 
be a noble boon, and as a noble boon will gladly be accepted 
by Christendom and the world.” The twelve thousand 
Bulgarian peasants who had died defenceless in their vil- 
lages had unwittingly performed a greater task for their 
country than if they had died armed upon the field of battle. 
Even Disraeli could not quite laugh Gladstone down when 
he called him “a sophistical rhetorician inebriated with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.” 

The Bulgarian massacres had made war between Russia 
and Turkey practically inevitable, though events moved 
slowly, and it was clear that Alexander did not want the war 
and would have been perfectly satisfied if the powers had 
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taken from his shoulders the task of improving the condi- 
tions in Turkey. He remembered well the results of the 
Crimean war, and he knew that Russia was no more ready 
now than then. Her financial condition was alarming, and 
with each new conquest in Central Asia her deficits increased. 
She had sold Alaska for this reason and because she feared 
that it might fall into the hands of England. Her army had 
been reorganized two years before by the adoption of the 
system of universal military service, but it was too early yet 
to reap the fruits of this change. Above all, Austria was 
watching from the heights of the Carpathians, and the Brit- 
ish fleet was near the mouth of the Dardanelles. But the 
pressure of the Russian people, and his own sympathies, 
were too strong to permit a policy of inaction in the face of 
almost certain continuation of the massacres. He sought an 
interview with Francis Joseph, and promised not to oppose 
him in his evident desire for Bosnia, He gave his word of 
honor to the English minister that he would not seize Con- 
stantinople. He made an agreement which was virtually an 
alliance with Roumania. And then he waited with remark- 
able patience for the result of the conference of the powers 
which had been called to meet in Constantinople. The Sul- 
tan promised to introduce a parliament into the government 
of Turkey, and one actually met with all the usual features 
except the important one of an opposition. Abdul Hamid 
expressed surprise that the powers did not recognize “the 
principles of equality and justice which the imperial govern- 
ment was seeking to introduce into its internal administra- 
tion.” It was evident that all hope of a peaceful solution 
was at an end, and the soldiers of Russia moved south across 
Roumania on what has been rightly called the most just and 
necessary war of the nineteenth century. 

Again, as in the previous war, the peasant soldiers fought 
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with supreme courage and devotion. There can be no ques- 
tion that they saw in the Bulgarian peasants brothers whom 
they were sent to save. For once the other nations of the 
Balkans laid aside their petty jealousies, and the Servians 
reéntered the war and rendered valiant service side by side 
with the Russians and the Roumanians. The Russians 
crossed the Danube at Sistova. Their commander stood on 
an island in the river watching them as they stormed the 
lofty southern bank. Skobeleff, the hero of the Russian 
advance into Central Asia, stood beside him as he peered out 
through the mist of the early morning. “I congratulate you 
on your victory,” he said to Dragomiroff. ‘Where do you 
see that?” asked Dragomiroff. ‘“‘Where? On the faces of 
your soldiers. Watch them as they charge the enemy!” ? 
But, in spite of courage, the war was long and costly, and 
proved again the complete inefficiency of the administrative 
system of the Russian Empire. At length Plevna had 
yielded to Todleben, the hero of Sevastopol, and the Russian 
cavalry swept down through the passes of the lofty Balkans 
on Adrianople, just as the soldiers of Nicholas had done 
fifty years before. With the fall of Plevna, Disraeli’s fears 
for Constantinople were redoubled. But England had no 
soldiers at hand. ‘How long will it take to reach Adri- 
anople?” he asked his military adviser. ‘About four 
weeks,’ was the answer. ‘‘Give me six and I can do some- 
thing.” As it was, the English fleet sailed into the Sea of 
Marmora as the Russian soldiers approached the walls of 
the long-coveted city. Bismarck said the world was likely 
to see a war between a whale and an elephant. 

The Czar imposed peace upon the beaten Sultan under 
the walls of his capital. This was the famous treaty of San 
Stefano, which has been called the wisest plan for the solu- 
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tion of the Eastern Question that has ever been devised. 
The Sultan agreed to make Bulgaria an independent state 
which should stretch from the Black Sea to the boun- 
daries of Albania, and from the Danube to the Agean. 
Servia was to be given the districts of Nish and Novibazar, 
and little Montenegro was to have a port on the Adriatic. 
Russia was to have an indemnity and to annex the regions 
in Armenia which she had conquered from the Turks. There 
was only one serious injustice in the treaty—that Roumania 
was to give up to Russia the desirable land which she held 
north of the Danube and accept instead the marshy and 
undesirable Dobrudja. This was poor return for valiant 
aid. ‘he Servian ambitions were also sacrificed to the neces- 
sity of giving unwilling Bosnia to the undeserving Austrian. 
The other arrangements of the treaty were based on the best 
information then available, and seemed likely to secure as 
just and abiding a peace as could reasonably be hoped. 

Austria and England immediately objected, fearing too 
great Russian influence in the Balkans, and a congress of the 
powers was called to meet at Berlin, under the presidency of 
Bismarck, to reconsider the terms of the treaty. The Con- 
gress of Berlin met, therefore, to compel the victorious 
power to yield the fruit of victory to outsiders who had had 
no part in the contest. In that respect it was different from 
any congress in the history of the world, and was the high- 
water mark of the Concert of Nations. It suggests the 
extent to which a united world may succeed against any 
single member. In this case, it is true, the common bond 
was certainly one of organized selfishness. In some later 
congress we may hope that the same method may be used for 
wiser and more generous purposes. 

In contrast with the previous congress, each of the states 
was represented by its ablest men. There may have been an 
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exception in the case of Turkey, which was represented, at 
least according to Bismarck, ‘“‘by an imbecile, a renegade, and 


a Greek,” but that made little difference, for even the ablest — 


diplomacy would scarcely have served to save her from her 
friends. Herbert Paul has said that “if Disraeli, now Lord 
Beaconsfield, had been the envoy of the Sultan instead of the 
Queen, he would have deserved a gold statue for his labors 
at Berlin.” But to dismembered Turkey even this praise 
would doubtless seem too generous. The chief representa- 
tive of Russia was the aged Gortchakoff, now more than 
eighty years of age, who had to be carried in to the sittings 
of the congress, but whose mental vigor was unimpaired. 
His former friendship with Bismarck had changed to hatred 
when Russia had averted the possibility of a great war in 
1875, and Gortchakoff had claimed all the credit in the 
famous message, ‘“‘Peace is now assured.” Andrassy, the 
Hungarian, was a striking figure, with his coal-black hair 
and eyes, set off by a scarlet uniform. He spent his leisure 
time at Berlin in driving a hard bargain with little Servia, 
which practically delivered the railroads of that country into 
the hands of Austria. 

In this congress there was little of social pomp, and it is 
said that the people of Berlin scarcely knew that anything 
unusual was going on. The meetings were businesslike 
sessions in which Bismarck, whose health was none too good, 
pushed matters along as rapidly as possible. His brusque- 
ness, good humor, and rough tact helped to soften the differ- 
ences which arose, or else to sweep them aside. He tells 
us that he had to drink a jug of port before the meetings to 
keep himself alert, and the other members did not hesitate 
to take advantage of the famous hospitality of his buffet. 

Most of these heated discussions were sham battles, for 
Disraeli came to the congress armed with three secret agree- 
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ments which really settled all the essential points at issue in 
his favor. He had one with Russia, in which that reluctant 
power had agreed to the division of Bulgaria into three 
parts, Macedonia to be left to the tender mercies of the Sul- 
tan. He had another with Turkey, in which that state prom- 
ised to reward the services of England by the cession of 
Cyprus and by accepting England as the protector of her 
Asiatic territory. He also had one with Austria, in which 
he agreed to let her take Bosnia, for Beaconsfield did not 
realize that he was building up a new rival to replace the 
old. With these three papers in his pocket, it is perfectly 
plain that the astute old gentleman was playing with loaded 
dice; but he was enough of an actor to keep up the appear- 
ance of the greatest fervor over questions which he knew 
perfectly well were already settled. On one occasion he even 
ordered a special train to be in readiness to take him away 
if he did not gain a really unimportant point for which he 
was contending. He had an eye always upon the crowds at 
home and the necessity of making them feel that he was 
winning famous diplomatic victories. He had one moment 
of embarrassment, for a dishonest clerk carried his agree- 
ment with Turkey, which ceded Cyprus to England, to one 
of the newspapers, and it was published just before a great 
reception for the congress. Disraeli arrived late at the recep- 
tion, and passed from group to group with the same inscru- 
table expression. The various diplomats were very angry, 
especially the Russians, who felt that they had been duped. 
A Russian princess finally had the courage to ask, “What 
are you thinking about, my lord?” (All the rest were think- 
ing of Cyprus.) “Madam,” answered the old man, with a 
courtly bow, “I am not thinking of anything; I am enjoying 
myself.” 


1 Princess Radziwill, “My Recollections,” p. 149. 
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“Punch” represented the English prime minister in those 
days, “arriving with a large military escort, keeping an iron- 
clad on the Spree, attending with cocked hat, brass band, and 
revolvers, entering singing, ‘We don’t want to fight, but by 
jingo, if we do,’ drawing caricatures of the Emperor of 
Russia on the blotting-paper, and waving the Union Jack 
continually over the head of the President.” + And, spiritu- 
ally, there was a certain degree of truth in these pictures; 
but, outwardly, Beaconsfield was a master of diplomacy. 
Those who were there agree that he spoke seldom and al- 
ways to the point, knew what he wanted, and never wavered 
even when his demands led straight to war. Bismarck said 
with his usual bluntness, ‘‘Der alte Jude, das ist der mann!” ? 
There was real spiritual kinship between those two remark- 
able old men. 

What was going on behind the scenes of this assembly? 
It is very probable that whatever it was counted fully as 
much in the final result as anything which took place at the 
more formal meetings around Bismarck’s table. It is at 
least certain that a great deal of generosity was displayed in 
offering other people’s property. It was Bismarck’s evident 
policy to sow as much discord as possible among all his po- 
tential rivals. He certainly joined with Salisbury in urging 
France to seize Tunis, greatly coveted by Italy, thereby 
laying sure foundations for the future Triple Alliance. In 
the same spirit, he urged England to proceed with the occu- 
pation of Egypt, a step which would certainly cause friction 
with France, thereby isolating his chief enemy from her two 
possible friends, Italy and England. Salisbury probably 
suggested to Italy the step which was accomplished only 


1 Lord, “The Congress of Berlin,” p. 55. 
* Bryce, “Biographical Studies,” p. 54. 
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yesterday, the occupation of Tripoli. When Disraeli ad- 
dressed the waiting crowds from the window of Whitehall 
on his return to London, he told them, in famous though 
borrowed phrase, that he was bringing them ‘‘Peace, with 
honor’! It seems that he might better have summed up the 
spirit of the assembly in which he had played so prominent 
a part if he had said that he brought them ‘‘Peace, with 
Cyprus” ! 

What shall we say of the final results of this congress of 
great men? The affairs of the Balkans and of the East 
might be settled in either of two ways, to meet the imme- 
diate needs and prejudices of the great powers, or to secure 
the lasting good of the people who lived in the stricken terri- 
tory. hey chose the first rather than the second. The 
representatives of the people most concerned were not made 
members of the congress and were listened to only as peti- 
tioners, and that with thinly disguised contempt. Russia, 
England, and Austria each received its pound of flesh, but in 
the unnatural division of Servia and Bulgaria a smouldering 
fire had been kindled which was to leap into flame in 1912 
and 1913, and finally to sweep the whole world in the mighty 
conflagration of to-day. Much, very much, of the guilt of 
the present war goes back to those men who sat around Bis- 
marck’s table, and who signed the most selfish and irrational 
treaty in recent history on that fateful thirteenth of July, 
1878. Two years later the old man who was the chief au- 
thor of its most important provisions was to retire from the 
stage on which he had played so great a part, saying to his 
colleagues, ‘‘You will come back, but I shall not.”” The next 
year he was dead. 

One may fitly close this account of the three great peace 
congresses of the nineteenth century with the words of the 
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historian John Richard Green: ‘“The sympathies of peoples 
with peoples, the sense of.a common humanity between na- 
tions, the aspirations of nationalities after freedom and inde- 
pendence, are, after all, real political forces which true 


statesmanship must finally take into account.” 


RoBERT GRANVILLE CALDWELL. 


